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ARTICLE I. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICES OF DR. CONANT’S 
STRICTURES. 


Rey. Wittram H. Wyckorr, D. D. 


Sir:—As the pamphlet referred to in the foot-note on page 
88, January No., was not received until after the preceding let- 
ter had gone to press, I am under the necessity of noticing its 
remaining strictures out of their proper connection. The com- 
ments which follow cover all the critical parts of Dr. Conant’s 
pamphlet which were not published in the “ Examiner and 
Chronicle” of December 3, and which have not already passed 
under review. 

Mark iii. 21: “ He is beside himself.” 1 contrasted, in my 
review, this example of a free and correct translation of an 
aorist,—rendered correct by the “ circumstances of the case,” 
as Dr, Conant says,—with the incorrect translation which these 
revisers give of Matt. xi. 19: “ But wisdom was justified 
(aorist) on the part of her children.” “The nature and cir- 
cumstances of the case” just as imperatively demand the pres- 
ent—is justified—in this instance, as they did in the other ; 
and it was simply for the purpose of developing this fact, and 
exposing the inconsistency of the revisers in disregarding, at 


one time, an admitted principle of translation, which, at another 
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time, they observe, that I instituted a comparison of the two 
renderings. That my criticism was well founded, and that the 
* Final Committee” of the American Bible Union for 1867 are 
wholly inexcusable for this instance of incorrect translation, I 
am happy to be able to prove on the testimony of the “ Final 
Committee ” of the American Bible Union for 1865! They 
render this clause thus: “ But wisdom is”—“ Let him that 


reads, mark” the word, “ 1s ”’—* justified on the part of her 


children !” 

Matt. vii. 28: “ When Jesus ended” (aor.). xxvi. 1: “ When 
Jesus finished” (aor.). For the purpose of showing that these 
aorists might properly have been translated as pluperfects, I 
compared these renderings with certain others where an aorist 
was so translated. As some of the examples which I adduced 
happened to be instances of aorist participles, in distinction 
from denses, Dr. Conant, with characteristic courtesy, accuses 
me of deception, and says: “ The reader now sees that the 
case needs only to be truthfully stated to show the worthless- 
ness and falschood of the criticism.” My reference to passages 
containing participles was merely casual. 1 will now, however, 
of deliberate intent, make choice of lenses, in distinction from 
participles. Matt. ii. 16: “according to the time which he had 
exactly learned (ixgi8uce) from the wise men.” xxvii. 31: 
“ And when they had mocked him” (évéaugur). Mark ix. 9: 
* What they had seen” (eidov). ix. 34: “ for by the way they 
had disputed” (dielézO,ouv). Luke vy. 9: “ For astonishment 
had seized him” (aegévzer). Here we have five examples of 
aorist lenses—not participles—translated as pluperfects. These 
examples, together with those which were introduced into my 
review, but which Dr. Conant found it convenient to keep out 
of sight when writing his strictures, are sufficient for my present 
purpose. In view of them I ask, What has Dr. Conant to say 
now of “ the worthlessness and falsehood ” of my criticism ? 

Acts xvi. 39: “And they came and besought them, and 
bringing them out, entreated (jjgém») them to depart out of the 
city.” I objected to this as too strong a rendering of égurdu. 
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Dr. Conant, in his usual polite manner, refers me to the lexicon 
for the evidence that this verb means “ entreat.’’ The general 
signification of the word, as given in the lexicon, is not in dis- 
pute, but its significance in the case before us. And here I 
shall avail myself of the suggestion elsewhere made by the chief 
reviser, and have special regard to the “ connection,” and to 
“the circumstances of the case.” I appeal to the source from 
which lexicons are made. The context shows that “ entreat ”’ 
is too strong a rendering here, whatever may be true elsewhere. 
“ Desired,” as in the common version, is the exact meaning, or 
“asked,” as it is rendered by Sharpe and by Darby. The Vul- 
gate gives “ rogabant,’” and Beza has “ rogirunt.” So also in 
Acts x. 48, the rendering of the common version, “ prayed,” 
which is also adopted by Sharpe, or Darby’s rendering, “ begged,” 
is much to be preferred to that of the revisers, “ entreated.” 
Here again the Vulgate and Beza give “rogaverunt.” In 
“entreat,”’ the idea of argumentation is quite too prominent to 
suit the circumstances of the case under consideration. Crabb 
says: “ One begs with importunity; beseeches with carnest- 
ness ; entreals by the force of reasoning and strong representa- 
tion.” Waately says: “ We entreat a person on whom we are 
urging advice, when he is, in fact, receiving a favor from us : 
in this sense it is merely to urge strongly.”” Again: “ beseech- 
ing is more urgent” (than begging )—* entreating more argu- 
mentative.” Now it is quite preposterous to suppose that the 
magistrates argued the case with Paul and Silas, and attempted 
to move them “ by the force of reasoning and strong represen- 
tation,’ to depart out of the city. So far from this, “ they 
were afraid,’ and could approach these prisoners, now found 
to be Roman citizens, only in the manner, and with the lan- 
guage of suppliants. This fact is quite overlooked by the re- 
visers. They have employed an English word as an equivalent 
for the Greek, which, here at least, expresses much more than 
the Greek, and gives a very different, and quite inappropriate 
turn of thought. The magistrates may have “ desired,” “ asked,” 
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or even “ begged” Paul and Silas to depart; but they did not 
“ entreat ” them. 

On the other hand, the compound form éaeguréw often in- 
volves an element of directness and point which the translators 
should recognize, but which is lost in the rendering “ asked.” 
Thus Mark xiv. 60 is rendered by Campbell: “Then the high 
priest standing up in the midst interrogated Jesus.” So also 
in the next verse: “ Again the high priest interrogating him, 
said.” The rendering “ asked,” as in the revised Testament, 
is not sufficiently direct and pointed to describe this official 
and authoritative examination by questioning. When a certain 
lawyer, lempling Christ, proposed the question: “ Master, which 
is the great commandment of the law?” the verb employed to 
state this fact is, éxegoré, and is rendered by Sharpe, “ ques- 
tioned,” and by Darby, “ demanded.” The Vulgate and Beza 
have “ interrogavit,’” and the same in Mark xiv. 60. The re- 
visers, in rendering the word simply “ asked” (Matt. xxii. 35) 
come short of the demands of the case. They fail to indicate 
tiie captious nature of the question proposed. 

These examples sufficiently illustrate the point of my criti- 
cism, and fully substantiate my position. 

Matt. viii. 12: * There will be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth.” On which rendering Dr. Conant remarks: “ The 
definite article in the revision is necessary to express the em- 
phasis of the corresponding one in the Greek. But it is not 
required in English before the word ‘ teeth, though necessary 
in Greek.” This ‘profound suggestion seems to mean: When 
the revisers translate an article, the reader may know that the 
article is “emphatic,” and should be translated ; when they do 
not, he may rest assured that there is no occasion for translat- 


’ 


ing it! With this simple and intelligible rule before me for 
rendering, or not rendering, the Greek article, 1 turn to the 
edition of the revised Testament for 1865, and read: “ There 


\ ee 


shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth! I am now satisfied 
that weither of the three Greek articles in this clause can prop- 
erly be translated. The question has been decided by the 
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“ Final Committee ” of the American Bible Union. It is true, 
that I am a little perplexed to find, that another “ Final Com- 
’ should, two years later, have declared articles to be 
“ emphatic” which were not so two years earlier, and that Dr. 
Conant, who is commonly supposed to embody the collective 
wisdom of both those committees, should pronounce “ false,” 


mittee ’ 


in 1867, a rendering which, in 1865, he promulgated as “ true.” 
But then, there are “ numerous questions” in “ biblical criti- 


cism and philology” 


which none but the “ most competent 
should attempt to grapple with; and it is quite 


reasonable to suppose that this may be one of the number ! 


’ 


scholars ’ 


Matt. x. 25. Dr. Conant appeals to Dr. Campbell for a jus- 
tification of the revised rendering of this passage: “ When 
they persecute you in this city, flee into the other.” He says: 
“ Dr. Campbell acknowledges the justness of this rendering in 
his note on Matt. xxvii. 61. “ Since our translators,” he says, 
“rendered the first clause, ‘when they persecute you in this 
city, they ought to have rendered the second, ‘ flee into that,’ 
or ‘into that other.’”’ In apparent unconsciousness of all this, 
the critic quotes the revised version, and asks, ‘ what other?” 
So much for Dr. Conant’s appeal. Now for light! In the first 
place, Dr. Campbell’s translation of this passage is: “ There- 
fore, when they persecute you in one city, flee to another !”’ 
In the second place, he distinctly affirms his preference for this 
rendering: “ I have chosen, in this translation, to express the 
whole indefinitely, as this manner suits better the genius of our 
tongue, and is equally expressive of the sense.” And in the 
third place, he assigns a reason why the translators of the 
common version should have rendered the second clause, “ flee 
into that,” namely, that “this is one of those instances, wherein 
the article has the foree of a pronoun. * * * As the first clause 
was expressed definitely, propriety required that the second 
should be definite also.” The remark which Dr. Conant quotes 
from Dr. Campbell tells, therefore, only a small part of the 
truth. It tells only what, according to this authority, king 
James’ translators should have done, to make their rendering 


1 
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self-consistent. So far, then, is Dr. Campbell from approving 
such a rendering as that of the revisers, that he directly and 
emphatically condemns it! 

In my review, I asked: “ If the translators felt bound by the 
laws of the Greek language to render tiv ddiyv, ‘the other, 
then how could they release themselves from a similar neces- 
sity of translating, in Matt. xvi. 13, 1d» td» 105 drOgdaov, the 
Son of the man, and, in the 23d verse, ddd 14 10r dr Oodau, 
but those of the men?” In other words, if every Greek article 
must be translated, at all hazards, then, by all means, carry the 
absurd rule straight through! Dr. Conant affects not to see 
the point, and says: “ His comment, given in the foot-note 
below” (the comment just quoted) “is a specimen of conceited 
ignorance such as it has seldom been my fortune to meet with.” 
*“ Conceited ignorance” of what, pray? Simply, of any law 
of the Greek language, which rendered it imperative, that the 
article should be translated in either the one or the other of the 
cases referred to, or in any similar case! The same kind and 
measure of “ conceited ignorance ” which led Dr. Campbell to 
say: “ flee to another,’ instead of absurdly saying with these 
revisers : “ into ¢he other!” 

‘O Xowré:. IL vegarded the revisers’ method of treating this 
expression as unphilosophical and arbitrary, since they almost 
invariably render it as an appellative in the Gospels and Acts, 
and as a proper name in the Epistles. Now I hold that there 
can be but one rule in reference to this matter, namely, If the 
expression is clearly an appellative, then let it be so distin- 
guished, wherever it occurs, by saying “ the Christ,” or “ the 
Messiah,’—which last is Dr. Campbell’s felicitous method,— 
and if it is not an appellative, but merely a proper name, let it 
be so treated. To continue to treat this expression as an ap- 
pellative up to a certain point in the New Testament,—to the 
end of the Acts, for example,—and after that, to treat it uni- 
formly as a proper name, is a purely arbitrary method. Thus, 
these revisers translate 6 Xgoré:, in Rom. ix. 5, as a proper 


name, “Christ ;”” but the same expression they render, in Acts 
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xxvi. 23, “the Christ,’ and for no other reason, apparently, 
than this, that, in the first instance, the words occur in an 
Epistle, and in the other, in the Acts. According to them, 
therefore, Paul, when speaking before Agrippa, discoursed 
about “the Christ,’ but when, at an earlier period, he was 
addressing an Epistle to the Church at Rome, he wrote then 
not of “ the Christ,” but uniformly and only of “ Christ.’ On 
which supposition, we should have the same person, making use 
of the same Greek expression, and in a similar connection, yet 
represented by the revisers as saying, in the earlier instance, 
“ Christ,’ and in the later, “ the Christ.” Nothing could show 
more conclusively than this the perfectly arbitrary nature of 
their method. 

James i. 17: “ The Father of the lights.”” This was one of 
the passages to which I referred in illustrating the revisers’ 
mode of dealing with the Greek article—servilely translating 
it at one time, and arbitrarily omitting it at another. In answer 
to my question, What lights? Dr. Conant says: “ The lights 
that illumine the world.” Probably. Accordingly, let the 
translator do one of two things, either, not translate the article, 
and thus leave the reader to accept the expression generically, 
rather than of any particular lights, or, so translate it as to 
suggest at once the lights intended, namely, “the celestial 
luminaries.”” Thus Sharpe translates the article, but makes 
the noun specific and emphatic by writing it with a capital: 
“The Father of the Lights ”’—an excellent method, since it 
adheres closely to the Greek, and at the same time suggests to 
the common reader the Lights, par excellence, which are in- 
tended. Dean Alford, whose “learning, ability and judgment” 
(as I am officially informed by the American Bible Union) “no 
American scholar doubts,” overcomes the difficulty in another 
way. He says that the words, 14y gor should be rendered— 
not merely interpreted, but rendered—* the lights of heaven.” 
Had the revisers shown the same good judgment with Sharpe 
and Alford, they would have escaped my criticism. 

Luke vii. 37: “ And behold, a woman who was a sinner in 
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the city.” I asked: “Is the reader to infer, that this woman 
was a sinner in the city, but not in the country?” Dr. Conant 
says: “ With a little more knowledge of the subject, the critic 
might have escaped this blundering comment. Any of the 
critical commentaries would have set him right.” Profiting by 
this timely suggestion, and animated by the assurance that it is 
only a “ little more knowledge” that is needed to set me right, 
I commence the work of examining my authorities ; and here 
the reader has the result of my examination :— 

Campbell: “ And behold a woman in the city who was a 
sinner!” 

Alford: “ A woman which was in the city, a sinner! ” 

Lange: “ A woman in the city, which was a sinner!” 

Sharpe: the same ! 

Young: “ A woman in the city, who was a sinner! ” 

Darby : the sanic ! 

Wakefield : “ And behold a woman of the city, who was a 
sinner !”’ 

Norton: “ And lo! a woman of the place, who was a sinner!” 

Noyes: ‘¢ And lo! a woman who was in the city, a sinner!” 

De Wette: “Und siche, cin Weib in der Stadt, die cine 
Siinderin war!” 

Bleek: the same ! 

Van Ess: “Und siche! ein Weib aus der Stadt, die cine 
Siinderin war!” 

H. A. W. Meyer (in his translation of the Greek New Tes- 
tament into German): “ Und siehe, eine Frau in der Stadt, die 
eine Siinderin war!” 

Ewald: “ Und siehe, cin Weib welche in der Stadt war als 
Siinderin !” 


De Sacy: “ En méme-temps une femme de la ville, qui était 
de mauvaise vie!” 

Diodati: “ Ed ecco, v’era in quella cittd una donna ch’era 
stata peccatrice!” 

And here I pause! The hope which I had eagerly grasped 
of being “Set right,” provided I could acquire just a “ little | 
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more knowledge,” has been cruelly dashed! The more knowl- 
edge I get, the more hopeless the case becomes! Poor encour- 
agement to proceed! I give it up: my “ blundering comment” 
must stand! With Campbell, Alford, Lange, Sharpe, Young, 
Darby, Wakefield, Norton, Noyes, De Wette, Bleck, Van Ess, 
Meyer, Ewald, De Sacy and Diodati, I must blunder on! for as 
to seeing the matter in the same light with the revisers, that 
this woman was a sinner in the city, but immaculate as a Seraph 
in the country, 1 cannot ! 

John vi. 27: “ Work not for the food that perishes.” This 
substitution of “ work not” for “labor not’? appeared to me 
both unnecessary and infelicitous. Dr. Conant accuses me of 
“paying no regard to the connection, which,’ as he says, 
“clearly demands this rendering, as a glance at the whole will 
show.” He then quotes the context, and adds: “ there is an 
evident relation intended by the use of the same word, ‘ work,’ 
in all these sentences.” But is it possible, in our language, to 
maintain that relation? Is “work for” (verse 27) the same 
thing as “ work”? (verse 28)? Are not the two as unlike in 
fact—as truly different in significance—as “labor for” and 
“work” (perform, or do)? The truth is, that the rendering 
is not the same in the two verses—not even apparently so, not 
even to the eye or ear, and much less to the understanding. 
Let the attempt be made to translate égyéz. in the same way 
literally, and not merely in appearance, and the point of my 
objection will be brought out still more clearly. Thus, in the 
first instance, we should have: Work not the food, and in the 
other case, Work the works. In other words, the attempt to 
translate 2974:. when followed by an object radically different 
from its own precisely as when followed by an object of kindred 
significalion with itself, must of necessity prove a failure. Not 
even the revisers have attempted to do so absurd a thing. Then 
why profess to have maintained so unreal a “ relation” ? 

Accordingly, Sharpe and Noyes both retain the rendering, 
“labor not for,’ while Campbell recognizes the propriety of the 


distinction for which 1 contend, by avoiding the uniformity 
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attempted by the revisers. Having translated the first clause 
of verse 27: “ Work not for the food,’ he renders verse 28: 
“ What are the works which God requireth us to do?” Better, 
therefore, by far, to leave the common version unchanged in 
this passage, than to introduce a change, which, make the most 
of it, is a distinction without a difference. A judicious reviser 
will find oceasion for changes sufficiently frequent and numer- 
ous without introducing them merely for the sake of novelty. 
The fewer the changes the better. Not one should be admitted 
without a clear advantage ; not one without an obvious neces- 
sity. 

I. Cor. x. 16,17: “ The loaf which we break, is it not a 
partaking of the body of Christ? Because we, the many, are 
one loaf, one body; for we all share in that one loaf.” Dr. 
Conant merely affirms the appropriateness of this rendering. 
That he considered it appropriate, the reader of his revised 
Testament could have no doubt, and did not need to be told. 
But for Dr. Conant to pronounce it appropriate, and for the 
rendering to be appropriate, are two very different things. The 
case is one of those matters of taste, of fecling, of innate sense 
of fitness, about which there is little room for dispute ; and 
here I leave it. 

Luke iii. 16: “ But there comes he that is mightier than I.” 
My criticism of this passage was as follows :—* Is this render- 
ing scenic? In other words, does the speaker desery the per- 
son approaching of whom he speaks, and point him out to the 
hearer? Is the word ‘there, in this clause, an adverb of 
place, or a mere expletive? Who could possibly determine 
except by a reference to the Greek?” This was my comment; 
and yet, with these words before him, Dr. Conant has the pre- 
sumption to say: “The familiar expletive ‘there, in such 
forms as ‘there was,’ ‘there came,’ and the like, appears to 
have quite escaped his observation in the English classics.” 
What does Dr. Conant expect to gain by thus misrepresenting 
his reviewer ? Had I not proposed the question, “ Is the word 
‘there,’ in this clause, an adverb of place, or a mere expletive?” 
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Had I not thus distinctly recognized the fact, that this word 
may be, and is, used as an “expletive?” But did Dr. Conant 
quote this question of mine? Oh no! To do that would not 
serve his turn! He would have his readers believe that I did 
not recognize the usage in question, and to have quoted my 
words would have defeated his purpose. Hence, he suppressed 
them! He is quite welcome to all the good such a method of 
procedure can do him. 

That the reader may understand exactly the point of my ob- 
jection to the rendering, “ But there comes he,” &c., I will add, 
that it is the precise form of the phrase which involves the 
ambiguity and infelicity which I find in it. It is so common— 
so truly universal—for us to say: “There comes William,” 
“There comes John,” “ There comes Peter,” and the like, that 
as a matter of course, the thoughts turn in the same direction 
when we read: * There comes he,’ &c. Had these revisers 
retained here, and elsewhere, the ancient and solemn form 
“cometh,” my objection would have been greatly relieved. The 
thoughts would then turn in the right direction, as naturally as 
in the other case they are misled. This rendering is, therefore, 
not only ambiguous and infelicitous, but it affords a striking 
illustration of the folly of degrading the language of Scripture 
to the level of colloquial forms of expression. Accordingly, 
my criticism stands unshaken by Dr. Conant’s disingenuous 
treatment ; and not only so, but the more that criticism is 
scrutinized, the more just and appropriate does it appear. The 
rendering in question tells against the general tone of the re- 
vision, as truly as against the particular form of expression 
here adopted. It is one of many examples to show the low 
level on which the revision moves. 

Mark xiv. 30: “ Verily I say to thee, that thou this day, in 
this night, before a cock crows twice, wilt thrice deny me.” 
To show the extreme servility of this rendering, I made the 
following immaterial changes, in order, by so doing, to bring 
the translation into absolute correspondence with the original : 
“ Verily, I say to thee, thaf thou this day, in this night, before 
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that two times a cock crows, three times me wilt deny.” This 
rendering, which, as the reader will see, is very slightly changed 
from that of the revisers, Dr. Conant pronounces a “ ludicrous 
and irreverent travesty of the Saviour’s manner.” Then are 
the revisers responsible for it! I have only followed their lead, 
and clung fast to the Greek ! 

When Dr. Conant penned this sentence: “ Mr. Jewett’s bur- 
lesque of the Saviour’s language is as shameful, as the spirit 
that dictated it is contemptible,’ he wrote what, one day, he 
may wish blotted out forever! I have never “ burlesqued the 
Saviour’s language.” I did not write that which a fair-minded 
reader could so understand. If I have burlesqued anything, 


’ 


it is the “ manner” of the revisers, and that only. The trouble 
with my criticism is, that it accomplishes the object for which 
it was written. It exposes, quite too clearly for the comfort of 
these revisers, the utterly servile character of their rendering. 
Does this fact, however, excuse Dr. Conant for defaming me 
personally? He may, in welcome, say what he pleases of my 
criticisms, provided he will keep the truth on his side; but when 
he deliberately records and publishes such reproachful language 
as that which I have just quoted from his pen, he writes in a 
manner which can cover a translator of God’s word only with 
lasting disgrace—a manner which ought to fill his soul only 
with shame and the bitterness of remorse. 

Mark vii. 4: “ And coming from the market, except they 
immerse themselves, they do not eat.” I spoke of this trans- 
lation as involving a “ gratuitous assumption.’ To disprove 
this, Dr. Conant quotes the remark of Lange, that, “ After the 
return from the market, where there was so much danger of 


coming in contact with unclean men, the bath was used as a 
washing of the whole body, hence, 2a» mi Buartowrra.” He 
also quotes the remark of Meyer, that “ here, according to the 
context, to take a bath” is the meaning. Now I have just one 
thing to say in regard to these quotations, so confidently relied 
on by Dr. Conant to prove that his rendering is correct, which 
is this, that if he will substitute for “ immerse themselves” what 
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Meyer says is the meaning “ here,’—“ take a bath,’—I will 
promptly withdraw my objection. If he will publish an edition 
of his Testament, in which “immerse themselves” shall give 
place to “ take a bath,” I will agree to pass over this passage 
in any future strictures on the revised Testament which I may 
have occasion to write. There is the case in a nut-shell. Is 
Dr. Conant ready to crack that nut? Is he prepared to rec- 
ommend this alteration to his “ Final Committee?” Is he 
willing to abide by his own authorities, and to accept Meyer’s 
translation in place of his own—* take a bath?” If he is, 
then let him do it! but if no, let him hold his peace ! 

Another of his favorite authorities, and one to which he re- 
fers in this immediate connection, is Campbell. And here is 
Campbell’s translation of the passage before us (Mark vii. 3, 4): 
“ For the Pharisees, and indeed all the Jews who observe the 
tradition of the elders, eat not until they have washed their 
hands by pouring a little water upon them; and if they be 
come from the market, by dipping them; and many other 
usages there are which they have adopted, as baptisms of cups 
and pots, and brazen vessels and beds.” This rendering, as 
an alternative, I respectfully submit to the chief of the revisers 
for his distinguished consideration. 

And so likewise, in respect to Luke xi. 88 (alluded to by Dr. 
Conant, in the same connection), I submit to him the alterna- 
tive rendering of the same favorite author last quoted: “ But 
the Pharisee was surprised to observe that he used no washing 
before dinner!” 1 will only add the suggestion, that I have 
no desire to monopolize the seat at the feet of Meyer and Camp- 
bell, to learn from them, “ how to read and interpret the Greek 
Scriptures.” It is abundantly large for the accommodation 
of two! 

Mark xii. 41-43. I referred to the rendering of this passage 
as affording a “ remarkable example of meagreness of expres- 
sion ;”’ as “an illustration of the liberties taken with Greek 
tenses,—the barbarous manner in which the shades of mean- 
ing are blurred and blotted out,’’—four different tenses of Baiiw 
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—present, imperfect, aorist and perfect—being all rendered 
“cast.” Dr. Conant makes no attempt to parry my criticism 
so far as lhree of these tenses are concerned. Of the fourth— 
the perfect—he affirms, that the aorist, and not the perfect, is 
the critical reading of Lachmann and Tregelles, supported by 
the Alex., Vat., Camb., and other leading authorities ;”’ and 
adds: * The perfect has comparatively slight critical support.” 
In view of this bald and sweeping statement, will the reader 
be prepared to learn that the perfect (9¢3iyzer) is actually the 
reading of Tischendorf’s eighth edition—the latest, highest, 
best, critical authority, the authority to which Dr. Conant makes 
his appeal whenever he can? Alford’s critical text is the same. 
The case, then, stands thus: if the aorist be accepted as the 
best reading, then the revisers’ rendering of these verses was 
only three-fourths as barbarous as 1 supposed ; but if Tischen- 
dorf’s and Alford’s text be followed, and the perfect be allowed 
to stand, then is my criticism four-fourths just! 

John vi. 24. Dr. Conant says, that, while 1 commented on 
this passage as though adim was the true text, the acknowl- 
edged reading as given by Tregelles, and by Tischendorf in his 
seventh edition, 1859, and followed in the revision, is aod, 
and not aii, as is assumed by the critic, without any knowl- 
edge of the case.” To which I have to say, that the edition of 
Tischendorf which Iused in preparing my review gives «hive as 
the true reading, and that Aljord’s text is the same. However, 
the point raised by my criticism—the proper rendering of ahéor 
and ahouwgeor—is not affected by the question, which reading is 
to be preferred in this particular passage. The adi here spoken 
of were not “ ships,’—at least, in the present acceptation of 
this word,—but boats, rather ; and the aiowge were, of course, 
small boats. But these revisers inform their readers that the 
ahodge were small ships. They render Mark iii. 9: “ And he 
spoke to his disciples, that a small ship (asougr) should wait 
on him.” But, in John xxi. 8, adorégor is no longer a “ small 
ship,” but a “ boat;” “And the other disciples came in a boat” 
(ahowgio). In Acts xxvii. 16, the rendering “boat” is appro- 
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priated to a different word: “ We were hardly able to come 
by the boat” (oxdégy:). It follows, therefore, that, according 
to the nice discrimination of the revisers, a “ small ship,” a 
“boat,” and a skiff, are all one and the same thing! A similar 
nicety of discrimination is shown by these revisers in their ren- 
dering of zéves and the diminutive zvvégu, both being rendered 
“ dogs,” as will be seen by comparing Luke xvi. 21 with Mark, 
vii. 28. My own belief is, that when the “sacred writer” used 
the word “ xévec,” he meant zxévez; and when he chose the word 
“ zuvdge,” he meant zuréqe« ; and I shall demand some higher 
authority than Dr. Conant’s before accepting a revision of his 
language ! 

In view of these exposures of Dr. Conant’s blunders, incon- 
sistencies and desperate tergiversations, the reader can well 
understand with what depth of feeling he must have written the 
humiliating confession, that he “ would gladly have declined ” 
the unwelcome task of discussing with his reviewer “ questions 
of philology and criticism.” And the reader can now judge 
for himself, which it was that embarked in the more “ unfortu- 
nate” undertaking—he who reviewed the revised Testament, 
or he who attempted its defence. And he will need no addi- 
tional light, to enable him to answer this question also—which 
was the safer position for the champion of that Testament, the 
one which he proudly assumed in The Independent of Novem- 
ber 4th, or that to which he was ignominiously driven, in the 
Examiner and Chronicle of December 3d, at the point of a 
Baptist bayonet ! 


Respectfully yours, 


GEO. B. JEWETT. 
SaLem, Mass., Jan. 20th, 1869. 
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Artic.Le II. 
OUR RELATIONS TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


[At a meeting of the Washington Street Congregational Church, in 
Beverly, Mass., Joseph Tracy and Benjamin Giles were appointed a Com- 
mittee to report on the proper mode of proceeding when a member asks a 
letter of dismission, and recommendation to some ecclesiastical body not 
Congregational. The Committee submitted the following report, which 
was unanimously adopted : —] 


Tue practice of transferring members from one church to 
another, by letters of dismission and recommendation, is 
founded on the Congregational idea of churches and church- 
membership. With us, every “ congregation of faithful men,” 
joined together by express or implied covenant for the worship 
of God and the observance of Christian ordinances, is a church, 
having all the rights, powers and privileges which pertain to a 
church of Christ. Accordingly, we speak of the churches of 
Massachusetts, of New Hampshire, or of Maine, as the Apostles 
spoke of the churches of Macedonia, of Asia, or of Galatia. 
These churches are all one in certain respects. They are all 
one in their essential character, in their love and obedience to 
the same great Head, in the objects for which they exist and 
act; but they are not one in the sense of being subordinate 
parts of one organized whole. Each of them is a complete 
whole in itself. 

As each of these churches is a “ congregation of faithful 
men,” those who propose to become members are examined, 
to ascertain whether they have faith. No one is admitted as a 
member till he has given what the brethren judge to be reason- 


able evidence that he has been born again. These churches, 
therefore, are all one in respect to the character of their mem- 
bers. The terms of admission are the same to all. Those who 
have been found qualified to be members of one, are equally 
qualified to be members of another. 

When a new church is organized, it is done in the presence 
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and with the concurrence of the older churches, or so many of 
them as is necessary, represented in council by their pastors 
and delegates ; so that its formation is a public, official act, 
known to the other churches. Or if, in extraordinary circum- 
stances, the calling of a council is omitted, the new church 
makes itself known to the other churches, with the evidence 
of its worthiness of their fellowship, as soon as circumstances 
permit, and is then recognized as a sister church. 

All these doings are matters of record, so that when a letter 
of dismission and recommendation is brought to us, we can 
know whether those who send it are a sister church; and 
knowing that the letter comes from a sister church, we have 
evidence that its bearer is a suitable person to be admitted to 
our communion. Between churches so related to each other, 
the transfer of membership by letters of dismission and recom- 
mendation is natural and proper. 

But there are congregations, among and around us, organized 
in other forms, and, to some extent, on different principles ; and 
we are sometimes called upon to regard and treat them as sister 
churches, in various ways, especially by giving letters of dis- 
mission and recommendation to members of our churches who 
wish to join them ; though they never think of reciprocating the 
compliment which is demanded of us. What should we do on 
such occasions? The question is not whether their systems 
are as good as ours, or better, or worse, but whether they are 
so nearly the same that our system of transferring members by 
letters is applicable to them. They differ so much from cach 
other that they must be examined separately ; but the examina- 
tion will be much facilitated by a few general remarks. 

The Apostolic churches were evidently Congregational ; but 
soon after the death of the Apostles, as the churches grew cor- 
rupt, a movement showed itself, and rapidly gained strength 
and extent, to subject all the churches to one great organiza- 
tion, called “The Church.” Though greatly favored by the 
circumstances of the time, it was never wholly successful. 


Before the desired organization could be completed, contro- 
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versies arose, and parties were formed, each of which excom- 
municated its opponents, and claimed to be itself “ The 


Church,” the one and only church, to which all Christians. 


were bound to adhere and submit. Of these, accidental cir- 
cumstances, and not any superiority of claim, historical or 
doctrinal, made the Romish party the most prominent; and 
to all Western Christians, including our ancestors, that com- 
bination appeared as “The Church,” as the one, universal 
church. The local churches, such as the Apostles organized, 
throughout the West, were stripped of their powers and _privi- 
leges, and subjected to the domination of this great, grasping 
power, calling itself “ The Church.” Even the name was taken 
from them, and applied to the houses in which they worshipped ; 
so that the “church,” in a certain place, came to mean the 
house of worship in that place, and not the company of be- 
lievers worshipping in it. And the word still continues to be 
often used in that sense, creating no little confusion of ideas 
and consequent false reasoning. 

The Reformers, in the sixteenth century, saw clearly that the 
Romish organization was not “The Church ;” but the idea of 
Congregational churches, with their just rights and liberties, 
did not occur to them. The doctrine that the civil government 
must sustain and protect the Church had scarcely been ques- 
tioned for more than a thousand years, and they very naturally 
assumed that it was true. And thus each nation that broke off 
from Rome was led to organize a church of its own. So there 
were national churches—the Church of Sweden, the Church of 
Holland, the Church of England, and the Church of Scotland. 

This idea of national churches was wholly new. ‘There is 
not a hint of anything like it in the New Testament; nor had 
there been anything like it in the whole history of Christianity ; 
nor did even Judaism contemplate several national churches 
side by side. 


Each of these national churches was an organization, devised 
indeed by theologians, but established by the temporal power, 
for the whole nation. It was assumed that all the people of 
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the nation would belong to it, unless some should be excommu- 
nicated for heresy or immorality. It was assumed that all 
would be baptized in infancy; would, at a proper age, be ex- 
amined by the proper ecclesiastical officers, and if found to have 
learned to repeat the Apostle’s Creed and certain other religious 
forms, be admitted to the communion ; and when dead, if they 
had not been excommunicated for heresy or immorality, or 
committed suicide, would be buried with certain forms, “ in 
the sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality.” There 
was to be no inquiry for evidence of a spiritual regeneration. 
Some of the clergy believed such a change to be necessary in 
order to salvation; but none required it in order to church- 
membership. A person, therefore, may be a member of one 
of those national churches without having, or being supposed, 
by himself or anybody else, to have, the qualifications necessary 
for membership in a Congregational church. A certificate of 
regular standing in one of those churches, if there were any 
arrangements for giving it, would be no sufficient ground for 
admission to a Congregational church. 

In the United States we have no such national churches; but 
we have several communities, formed on the same principles 
and models, so far as circumstances would permit. These are 
either Presbyterian or Episcopal. 

The principal body of Presbyterians is that which was 
organized in 1789, as “ The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.” It was divided by the great schism of 1837 into the 
“Qld School” and “ New School” Presbyterian Churches. 
These are now in the process of healing that schism, and 
uniting again in one Presbyterian Church, subject to one 
General Assembly. 

With this body Congregationalists have been in fraternal 
correspondence ever since 1703, when the Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews, a Congregationalist from Boston, was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, which 
was the first with a settled pastor in the United States. Soon 
after, the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, also a Congregationalist 
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from Boston, became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York ; and from that time a large and influential minority 
of Presbyterian pastors have been Congregationalists by birth 
and education, and have carried Congregationalist ideas with 
them into the Presbyterian community. <A large part of the 
private members of that community have been of similar 
origin, and have exerted a similar influence. In these and 
similar ways Congregationalist ideas have very extensively mod- 
ified the practice and even the language of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The local bodies of believers, 
such as those over whom Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pemberton and 
others were installed, are, in their printed standards, some- 
times called “ particular churches” and sometimes “ congre- 


’ 


gations.” In common conversation they are usually spoken of 
as “churches,” but they are always regarded and treated as 
only subordinate branches of the one great Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. Their Directory for Worship, chapter ix., 
section 1, teaches that those baptized in infancy, when grown to 
years of discretion, if they are “free from scandal, appear 
sober and steady,’ and of sufficient knowledge, are to be 
admitted and invited to the Lord’s Table, according to the old 
European idea. But the chapter, as understood and practised, 
is self-contradictory. According to section 3, “ those who are 
to be admitted to sealing ordinances shall be examined as to 
their knowledge and piety ;’ 


’ 


and section 4 requires unbaptized 
candidates for admission, after such examination, to “ make a 


? which is understood to mean 


public profession of their faith,’ 
a credible profession of saving faith.in Christ. 

To this extent the “Presbyterian Church in the United 
States,” both Old School and New, has been brought into prac- 
tical harmony with Congregational churches. The terms of 


membership are the same in both, and a letter, duly authen- 
ticated, from a Presbyterian “ particular church,’ certifying 
that the bearer is a member of that church “in good and regular 
standing,” is as good evidence of fitness for membership with us 
as a similar letter from a Congregational church. We have, 
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also, regular official communication with them annually, through 
their General Assembly and our General Associations or Con- 
ferences, so that we can know whether a certain local body, 
sending us such a letter, is one of their “ particular churches” 
or not. On these grounds the interchange of such letters 
between them and us is, and long has been, an established 
usage; and there is no reason why that usage should be 
disturbed. 

There are several smaller Presbyterian bodies, most of them 
growing out of old ecclesiastical quarrels in Scotland, of which 
we scarcely know the names, and still less the peculiarities. It 
is uncertain how far these remarks apply to them. If a letter 
is brought from one of them, or requested to one of them, it 
seems proper that some inquiry be made as to the character of 
the “ particular church” to which the ques: on relates. 

The Reformed Dutch Church, which has ‘ately dropped the 
word “ Dutch” from its name, as no longer appropriate, is 
essentially Presbyterian in its polity, and is understood to be as 
much in harmony with us as Presbyterians of any school. 
With them, too, letters may be interchanged. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States was, 
while these States were colonies, only a part of the national 
Church of England, of which the king was the head. After 
the establishment of our independence, the Episcopalians of 
this country assumed an ecclesiastical independence, and modi- 
fied their form of government as the change in their political 
circumstances seemed to them to require, and making no other 
change. Consequently, they claim to be a national church. 
This church, throughout the United States, is one, and under 
the government of one convention. The habitual attendants 
on their worship at any one place are not recognized by them 
as a church, but only as a parish. They are not considered as 
having any of the rights, powers and privileges of a church. 
They cannot admit any one to their membership, nor exclude or 
expel any one from it. True, we hear of St. Peter’s Church, 
St. Paul’s Church, St. Andrew’s Church, and the like. But in 
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such cases the word church means only mecting-house ; and 
when a man is called rector of St. Peter’s Church, the meaning 
is that he has a certain control over that house, and everything 
done in it. It does not mean that those who attend on his 
ministrations, or any of them, constitute a church, of which he 
is pastor. According to their own system they are not @ 
church, but only a parish. 

The process by which persons become members of this 
Protestant Episcopal Church is very clearly described in their 
formularies. The children are brought, in early infancy, before 
the officiating clergyman, with their sponsors, often called god- 
fathers and god-mothers. The clergyman asks the sponsor, 
*“ Dost thou, in the name of this child, renounce the devil and 
all his works, the vain pomp and glory of this world?” and 
other similar questions. The sponsor answers in the affirma- 
tive. In case of adults, the questions are put to the candidate 
himself, and he gives an affirmative answer. The clergyman 
then baptizes the child with water, after which he prays: “ We 
yield Thee most hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant with Thy Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adoption, and to 
incorporate him into Thy holy church.” In case of an adult, 
the words are varied accordingly. Thus, and thus only, a per- 
son is made a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, or as some of them would say, a member of 
the Holy Catholie Church, which includes all Christians on 
earth and in heaven ; and, being in the United States, the church 
in the United States of course has jurisdiction over him. But 
he is not admitted to the communion till he has been confirmed, 
or is ready and desirous to be confirmed. So soon as children 
are of competent age, and can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and answer the questions in their 
short Catechism, they are to be brought to the bishop for con- 
firmation. The minister of the parish shall give the bishop the 
names of those whom he thinks fit to be presented to the bishop 
for confirmation. They are asked whether they renew the 
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promise that they made, or that was made for them by their 
sponsors, at their baptism. They answer that they do. The 
bishop performs the ceremony of confirmation, and the person 
is then a communicant. These baptismal promises are such 
that if a person makes them understandingly and: in good faith, 
and actually keeps them, he must be a true Christian, a regen- 
erate person. Some rectors, it is supposed, actually examine 
their candidates for confirmation as to their spiritual state, and 
present none for confirmation except those whom they believe 
to be spiritually regenerate. But this is not required by their 
formularies. ‘The bishop has no authority to require it of the 
rector, and there is no reason to believe that it is generally 
done. Probably it is done only in a small minority of parishes. 

A letter, therefore, certifying that the bearer is a member, in 
full communion, in a Protestant Episcopal parish, is no proof 
that he has the requisite qualifications for membership in a 
Congregational church. It does not prove that he has ever 
been examined as to those qualifications. We could receive no 
person on such a letter, should one be brought. 

But there is no danger that we shall ever receive such a letter. 
The Episcopal system makes no provision for dismissing mem- 
bers from their church and recommending them to another. 
There are Episcopal clergymen, whose letters, certifying the 
Christian piety of the bearer, would be good evidence. But it 
would be merely private, personal testimony. They have no 
authority to address such letters to us officially. And a very 
large and influential part of them would think it a sin to dis- 
miss @ member from “The Church,” and recommend him to 
the fellowship of what they regard as no church, but only a 
“ sect.” 

But may we not give letters to our members, desirous to join 
them ? 

There are several objections. It would not look well, to ad- 
dress letters to those whose letters we would not receive. It 
seems improper to transfer a member of a Congregational 
church, by letter, to a Protestant Episcopal parish, which is 
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not a church, even in its own estimation ; which exercises none 
of the functions of a church, and maintains no watch, care and 
discipline over its members. And such letters, if given, would 
be perfectly useless. They would not be recognized as entitling 
the bearers to admission, nor would any applicant be refused 
admission for want of one. We make no account of the fact, 
that members of Congregational churches who are not in good 
standing, sometimes become Episcopalians and obtain confirma- 
tion asa means of escaping censure, and that even while a proc- 
ess of discipline is in progress against them; for such cases 
are not numerous, and we know not how far Episcopalians gen- 
erally are responsible for them. But it is to the purpose, that 
nothing in their formularies forbids such a proceeding. 

The “ Methodist Episcopal Church” grew out of the Church 
of England, and like it, is one consolidated body. The Metho- 
dists, in any one place, associated for worship and instruction, 
are not, in the language of their Book of Discipline, a Church, 
but merely a Society. They have no authority to admit mem- 
bers, or to refuse admission, to exercise discipline over them, 
either by censure or excommunication, or to choose their own 
officers, or to reject or remove those who are appointed to 
govern them. They are merely a Society of persons admitted 
by the “ minister in charge,” appointed for them by the bishop, 
or, in certain cases, by his subordinate, and are liable at any 
time to be excluded by the “ minister in charge,” at his discre- 
tion, subject, however, to certain rights of appeal to the higher 
powers of the Church. They can hold no property, not even 
their house of worship, paid for with their own money ; but it 
must be held by trustees, appointed, not by them, but by certain 
clergymen in conference, and responsible accordingly. Evi- 
dently, such a society can neither give letters of dismission 
and recommendation, such as are in use among us, nor receive 
members on such letters given by us. 

This distinction between the Church and a Society is care- 
fully observed through the whole Book of Discipline. The 
Church generally means “ The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
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the United States of America.” In the “ Form for laying the 
Corner-Stone of a Church,” page 206,—and “ for the Dedica- 
tion of a Church,” 214, and sometimes in the section on “ Build- 
ing Churches,” page 261, it means a meeting-house. In the 
“ Articles of Religion,” p. 21,“ The Visible Church ”’ is defined, 
as in the articles of the Church of England, so as to include all 
visible believers, and therefore does not designate any organized 
body. In a very few instances, mention is made of “ other 
Orthodox ”’ or “ Evangelical churches,” not Methodist. These 
are all the senses in which we find the word used in the Book 
of Discipline ; unless there be an exception in the section on 
receiving members, page 37, where examination is required 
“)y the minister in charge, before the church.” This must 
mean, “ before such members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as are present,” as it can have no other meaning consistent 
with its use three times previously and once three lines subse- 
quently on the same page, or with its use any where else in the 
book. It cannot mean what is elsewhere called “ the Society,’’ 
because that includes many who are not members of the church. 
Clearly, we cannot exchange letters with Methodist societies, 
as churches; for they are not churches, even according to their 
own Book of Discipline. 

This point needs particular attention, because it is so exten- 
sively misunderstood. For example, a Boston daily paper, in 
giving an account of the late camp-mecting at Hamilton, spoke 
of the tents of the church in Bromfield Street, the church in 
Hanover Street, and perhaps twenty other’ churches in Boston 
and elsewhere. Yet the mistake is not universal. The same 
paper, afterwards, in reporting the camp-meeting at Sterling 
Junction, called the local bodies having tents there, societies, 
as thcy are called in the Book of Discipline, and not churches. 
Another example. The very excellent and intelligent brother 
whose request led to the appointment of this Committee, asked 
for a letter of recommendation to the First Methodist Church 
in Beverly. He evidently had no suspicion that the body in 
Beverly which he proposed to join, was not; according to their 
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own Discipline, a church, but only a society. The Congrega- 
tional idea of a church has had such an influence on our habits 
of thought and speech, that such a mistake is very natural, and 
to some, the attempt to correct it may seem invidious. But if 
we would reason safely on any subject, we must call things what 
they actually are. 

Another reason why we cannot interchange letters of dis- 
mission and recommendation with these Societies is, because 
they include many who are not supposed, by themselves or 
others, to be regenerate persons. The only condition required 
in order to admission is, “a desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to be saved from their sins.’ (See page 29.) This 
desire is such as an unregenerate person may feel, and those 
who feel it and join the Society, are called “ probationers.” 
Such are divided into “ classes,’ of about twelve each, over 
whom some one is appointed as a “leader.” They cannot 
become members of the Church, till “ recommended by a 
‘leader’ whom they have met at least six months on trial.” 
Evidently, we could not exchange letters with such a body, 
even if it was authorized to give and receive them. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that but a small 
part of these “ probationers ”’ ever become church members. It 
appears from Methodist statistics, quoted in the “‘ Home Mission- 
ary” for January, 1868, that, in ten years, from 1856 to 1865 
inclusive, 1,206,145 were received into the societies as proba- 
tioners ; but the increase of communicants was only 172,296, 
leaving 1,033,849 to be accounted for. Some of these may be 
accounted for as supplying the places of church members 
removed by death. The deaths among Congregational church- 
members for the statistical year 1866-7, as appears from the 
statistics in the “ Congregational Quarterly ” for January last, 
were about one and a half per cent. The number of Methodist 
church members in 1856 was 698,317 ; in 1865 it was 871,113; 
average, 784,715. One and a half per cent. on these annually 
for ten years would be 117,622. These, added to the whole 
increase, for ten years, would give 289,918 who became mem- 
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bers in full, out of 1,206,145 probationers; that is, less than 
one in four, and leaving 916,227 who became members of 
Methodist societies, who did not become members of the church. 
Some of these may have been hindered from becoming members 
of the church by death or other causes ; but most of them were, 
doubtless, such as, according to Methodist doctrine, fell from 
grace, and, according to our doctrine, never were truly con- 
verted. Certainly we cannot exchange letters of dismission 
and recommendation with societies of which so large a portion 
prove to be unregenerate. 

But might we not receive a member of a Methodist society, 
on a letter certifying that he isa communicant? By no means. 
The Discipline, pages 82, 35, requires every probationer to 
receive the Lord’s Supper habitually, while on trial,—while it is 
uncertain whether he will ever apply for admission as a mem- 
ber of the church, or whether he would be received if he should 
apply. If he neglects, he is to be admonished, and “if he 
repent not, he hath no more place among us.” They regard 
the Lord’s Supper as a means of grace, even to those who are 
not yet “justified.” Partaking of it does not, with them, as 
with us, imply church membership, or even supposed fitness for 
church membership. 

But might not letters be exchanged with the “ minister in 
charge’ of a particular station, relating to those only who are 
members in full of the Methodist Episcopal Church ¢ 

Overlooking the fact that we have no official knowledge of 
Methodist stations and ministers in charge, something of the 
kind may be done when the parties are so disposed, and well 
acquainted with each other, but with some embarrassments. 

The minister in charge may give to a member desiring to 
move to another circuit, a note in the following words: “ A. B., 
the bearer, has been an acceptable member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” (Discipline, page 100.) And, “as a matter 
of courtesy, he may give a letter of recommendation to a mem- 
ber in good standing who wishes to unite with another evan- 
gelical denomination,’ though he “is under no obligation ”’ to 
do it. A member desiring to unite with us, cannot claim a let- 
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ter. The minister in charge can give or refuse it at his pleas- 
ure. (Discipline, page 300.)* 

Nor would a letter from us entitle its bearer to be received 
into the Methodist Church. “If a member in good standing in 
any other orthodox church shall desire to unite with us, such 
applicant may, by giving satisfactory answers to the usual 
inquiries, be received at once into full fellowship,” without the 
probation of six months, required of Methodist ‘ probationers.” 
(Discipline, page 37.) A letter from us may save him from the 
necessity of a six months’ probation, and that is all. He must 
still pass the usual examination. So far as appears, any other 
evidence of his good standing with us would answer the same 
purpose equally well; and our assent, implied in a letter of dis- 
mission, is not required. A certificate of his good standing is 
all that would be of any use to him. It is all that he would be 
entitled to receive, if already a Methodist, and wishing to unite 
with us, or to remove from one Methodist circuit to another. 

There is another difficulty, growing out of the terms of full 
membership in that church, as explained by Methodist theology. 

The candidate, being recommended by a class-leader with 
whom he has met at least six months on trial, is asked, among 
other things, “ Have you saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 
He must answer, “I trust I have.” This, at first sight, looks 
to us like a declaration that he considers himself a regenerate 
person. Taking the words in our sense, they are so. They 
imply that he finds in himself some evidence of at least partial 
sanctification, which is evidence of the new birth. But the 
Methodist sense of the word is different. Their doctrine is, 
“that men are justified before they are sanctified.” (Discipline, 
page 3.) Justification, in their view, is not merely God’s 
gracious acceptance of us for Christ’s sake. It is an “ experi- 
ence,” taking place in their own minds, whereby they are 
persuaded that God accepts them for Christ’s sake, and such a 
persuasion as may be felt before sanctification begins. Now, we 
know that such a persuasion, taking place in a person wholly 


* Such letters are sometimes given. Since this Report was written, two instances have 
come to the knowledge of the Committee. 
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unsanctified, is a delusion. Hundreds of thousands experience 
it, become members of Methodist societies, fall away, and never 
become church members in full. And yet, taking the words in 
the Methodist sense, this is all that the candidate for full mem- 
bership professes; for justifying faith is certainly “ saving 
faith.” He does not profess to believe or hope that he has 
experienced what we understand the new birth to be, for that 
implies incipient sanctification. 

Doubtless many who, in the language of Methodism, “ expe- 
rience justification,’ do really, at the same time, experience 
some degree of sanctification, though their confused theology 
forbids them to recognize the fact. Such are truly “ born 
again.” Others of them, in all probability, experience it during 
the six months of probation, or afterwards. All such might be 
admitted to our churches, if we could only know who they are. 
But a certificate from the minister in charge, if he should con- 
descend to give one, would not prove the bearer to be such an 
one, cither in his own esteem or that of his minister. It would 
only prove that he trusts he has “ experienced justification,” 
in the Methodist sense, while he may be yet wholly unsanctified. 
For this reason such a letter cannot be a sufficient ground for 
admission to one of our churches. 

Proof of the correctness of these views is found in the pro- 
ceedings of the General Conference of “ The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States,’ lately holden at Chicago. 
In that Conference, May 4, as the newspapers of the next day 
informed us, “ Rey. Dr. Lowry, of Cincinnati, presented a pre- 
amble and resolution in favor of so changing the Discipline, that 
probationers be not received in full membership until they pro- 
fess faith in Christ, and give reasonable evidence of conversion.” 
Not having the exact words of the preamble and resolution, we 
cannot be absolutely certain of their exact meaning; but it is 
evident that, on the 4th of May last, the Discipline did not, in 
Dr. Lowry’s opinion, require reasonable “ evidence of conver- 
sion” in order to full membership. We watched the daily 
reports of proceedings with some care, but found no further 
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mention of Dr. Lowry’s motion, and have not been able to 
learn whether any action was had on it. If it passed, it can 
have no bearing on the case of those who are already members ; 
it can only apply to those who become members hereafter. The 
fact that such a motion was made shows the power and progress 
of Congregationalist ideas, in modifying the opinions and action 
of other denominations. 

With Baptist churches we might exchange letters of dismission 
and recommendation, if they were willing. They are Congre- 
gational in their organization and government; excessively so, 
reducing the duty and privilege of the fellowship of the churches 
almost to nothing, even among themselves, and quite to noth- 
ing in their relations to us. They do not, in theory, recognize 
us as churches at all, and, of course, cannot consistently receive 
our members on our recommendation. Nor will they dismiss 
and recommend their members to us; they will only give a 
member desiring to join us a certificate of his good and regular 
standing. Of course, such a certificate is all that can be claimed 
from us, if one of our members desires to join them. Even that 
is not necessary, as they will never refuse to receive one of our 
members for want of it. 

As for bodies, calling themselves churches, who deny the 
Lord that bought them, or for any other reason cannot be 
regarded as Evangelical, we cannot, of course, recommend 
any of our members to their fellowship, as thereby we should 
make ourselves partakers in the sin of their apostasy. 

Thus we are led to the following conclusions : — 

When one of our members desires a letter of dismission and 
recommendation to any “ particular church” connected with 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, Old School or New, we 
can grant it; and the same as to any other Presbyterian “ par- 
ticular church,” known or reasonably believed to be of substan- 
tially the same character. And we can receive members from 
such churches, on similar letters from them. 


When one of our members desires to leave us and join any 
other Evangelical church, we can only give him a certificate of 
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his good and regular standing. To this,every member has a 
right, whenever his own convenience requires it. He can pre- 
sent it, if he chooses, to those whom he wishes to join, and they 
can give it such weight as they see fit. 

Every member of a Congr¢gational church has a recognized 
right to remove his relation to some other church, “ for better 
edification,” and to decide for himself, on his own responsibility, 
whether any contemplated change will promote that object. Any 
member who esteems it his duty to remove his relation from us 
to some ecclesiastical body with which we are not in correspond- 
ence, should avail himself of this right, on his own responsi- 
bility. If a certificate of his good standing will be of use to 
him in doing it, he should ask for it and receive it. Having 
made the transfer of his relation, he is bound, in Christian 
courtesy, to give information of the fact to the church from 
which he has gone out. On receiving this, or any other satis- 
factory proof of the fact, the church should consider the case, 
and if he appears to have acted conscientiously and in good 
faith, should enter the fact, that he has thus ceased to be a 
member, on its records, without censure. 





ARTICLE III. 
INFANT BAPTISM—RITUAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


INFANT BAPTISM, by most people is viewed and treated as sim- 
ply a sacred rite, in which Christian parents consecrate their 
infant offspring unto the Lord. And this, indeed, is proper, 
80 far as it goes. 

But there is a deeper meaning in the ordinance than simply 
consecration. It has a spiritual import, and a doctrinal basis, 
underlying its practical uses. And hence, to these we must 
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give heed, if we would obtain a just and complete view of the 
nature of the ordinance, and its important practical ' uses, 
Even the many ablutions, the “diverse baptisms,” prescribed 
and observed in the Mosaic ritual [see Heb. ix. 10, in the 
Greck] all had a spiritual import and utility, for intelligent 
and pious worshippers, as symbols of the cleansing of the soul 
from the pollution and guilt of sin. 

This is manifest from the language and allusions made use 
of by the Old Testament prophets and saints, in regard to the 
spiritual purification of the soul by the Spirit of God. Thus in 
Psalm li. 2, 7: “ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin. Purge me with hyssop [sprinkle 
me with hyssop] and I shall be clean,” &c. See and compare 
Numb. xix. 9,18. So, also, Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26: “ Then willl 
sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall be clean: from all 
your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you.” 

Now, ritual baptism in the Christian economy seems evi- 
dently to have been taken from the diverse washings or bap- 
tisms of the Mosaic ritual; and to have been intended to be a 
simplified and comprehensive summary and substitute for them 
all, adapted in form for the Church in all times and places. 
Christian baptism has substantially the same spiritual import 
and edifying use which the “ diverse baptisms ” or washings of 
the old economy had; namely, “ the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” This is evident from the 
fact that the New Testament writers in many places describe 
the saving and sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit as a bap- 
tism,—the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Thus Matt. iii. 11: 
“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost,’—with his divine 
influences poured upon you from on high. (Acts ii. 4, 17.) 
So also I. Cor. xii. 13: “ For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body,”—the body of Christ which is his church, the 
church invisible, so called, consisting of all who are regenerated 
by the Spirit. Also Heb. x. 22: “Let us draw near with a 
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true heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, [spiritual baptism] and our bodies 
washed with pure water,” [ritual baptism, and symbolic of the 
former.] Again, Titus iii. 5, 6: * Not by works of righteous- 
ness that we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us [poured out upon us] through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” This, then, is the true saving bap- 
tism, and baptism with water is only a symbol of it. 

Now, in regard to infant baptism, the first inquiry is, whether 
little infants have any need of the baptism of the Spirit to save 
their souls ; and if so, whether they are capable of experienc- 
ing it. This inquiry is fundamental. For if they have no 
need of the saving baptism of the Spirit, or no capacity for the 


experience of it, there is manifestly no propriety in applying to 


them the symbolic baptism with water, in the name of the 
holy Trinity. 

But if little infants have inherited the sinfulness of fallen 
human nature by their descent from fallen Adam,—if they have 
the seeds of sin in their spiritual and immortal souls, as 
they have the seeds of disease and death in their bodies ; so 
that they will naturally grow up in sin, and live in impenitence, 
and be lost forever,—unless at some time the Spirit of God 
changes their depraved nature, and new-creates their souls in 
righteousness and true holiness,—if such be their moral condi- 
tion as they come into this wicked world, then they have need, 
great need, of the saving baptism of the Spirit; and the sooner 
they experience it the better. 

Now that such is the actual condition of fallen human nature 
in all mankind is not an hypothesis, but a notorious fact, indu- 
bitably true by all the evidence the case is capable of. That 
parents and their offspring should have the same nature is a 
universal law of propagation among all kinds of living beings. 
“How then can he be clean that is born of a woman ?” 

Again, the new-born infant manifestly brings into life the 


same depraved nature, and in all departments of its complex 
VOL. IX.—NO. XLVI. 1l 
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being, which i* ever has. This it manifests in due time, as its 
powers and capacities are being developed and expanded, though 
modified, indeed, by circumstances. But yet it is essentially 
the same depraved nature leading astray, and going astray from 
God, delighting in worldliness and sin, from early youth to old 
age. Such is our sad estate by nature. The fact we may de- 
plore—we may not understand its mysteries; but we cannot 
rationally deny the palpable matter of fact. The only excep- 
tion to its universality proves it true, and shows how it comes 
to be a fact. The infant Jesus was from his conception and 
birth “holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners.” 
Human nature in him came direct, pure and holy, from the 
hand of God, as it was in Adam when created in the image of 
God. The seeds of sin, disease and death were not in him by 
nature. But they are innate, by ordinary generation, in all 
mankind descended from our first parents, through whom hu- 
man nature first became sinful, diseased and mortal. This, 
our sad estate by nature even in our infancy, is what theolo- 
gians denominate original sin; which consists in “ the want of 
that original righteousness ”’ which was originally created in 
Adam and in human nature; and also consists in that conse- 
quent “corruption of our whole nature,” from which proceed 
all actual sin and guilt. 

Truly, therefore, as well as poetically, does the penitent 
psalmist, Ps. li. 5, refer to the origin of his personai pollution 
and sin, when he says, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” And this he says—not as an 
apology or extenuation of his great sin—but to give utterance 
to the deep sense he felt of his utter vileness in God’s sight, 
even from his very origin. 

So in Ps. lviii. 3, he sets forth—in hyperbolical language, 
indeed, yet with truth at bottom—otherwise hyperbole is sheer 
falsehood—the same truth in the case of the wicked. “ The 
wicked are estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon 
as they are born, speaking lies.”” The innate depravity of their 
nature is the truth here underlying the hyperbole. 
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Thus we all “by nature are children of wrath,” because all 
by nature become children of disobedience. (Ephes. ii. 2, 3.) 
And it is this same sinfulness of our nature that Paul refers to 
in Rom. vii., where he speaks of “stn that dwelleth in him ;”’ 
and “the law in his members warring against the law of his 
mind.” It takes our whole lifetime, and all the appliance of 
divine grace to finally eradicate original sin from our souls. 

But we need not enlarge here on the doctrine of original sin 
as the ground of necessity for the saving baptism of the Spirit 
in the case of infants, as well as others. We will only cite 
further what Jesus said to Nicodemus, (John iii. 3, 5, 6,) 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man [any man] be 
born again, [or, from above, supernaturally,] he cannot sce 
the kingdom of God.” “ Except a man be born of water and 
or THE Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
“ Born of water,’—ritual baptism, with which Nicodemus was 
familiar, and which he thought was all-sufficient. “ Born of 
the Spirit,’”—the saving baptism of the Spirit, here put emphat- 
ically as the one thing needful. And why this necessity ? 
Because “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,’’—the off- 
spring of depraved man is by nature depraved ; and flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. And “ they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” And this reason applies, 
not merely to a man when he is old, but also in infancy, by his 
being born, and as soon as he is “born of the flesh” unless 
born again, of the Spirit. And then, “that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit,’—spiritual, holy and divine,—like its pa- 
rental origin,—so ultimately, though not perfectly at once. 

Thus from the known facts of the case, and from the testi- 
mony of the holy scriptures, it is manifest, that it is as true of 
the new-born infant, as of Nicodemus, or any man, that the 


soul must be born again, supernaturally,—born of the Spirit, 
in order to enter the kingdom of God on earth or in heaven ; 
even as “of water” one must be born,—baptized,—in order to 
admission into the visible church, Jewish or Christian. 

But, “ How can these little ones, all unconscious, as they are, 
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of their sad condition by nature ; shut out, as they are, by their 
tender years, from the teachings and influences of the gospel; 
and incapable, as they appear to be, of exercising faith and 
repentance, or doing anything for themselves,—how can they 
seek and find this new birth, the great remedy provided for 
their sad estate by nature?” 

How can they? The question betokens weak faith in God, 
or a forgetfulness of the truth that all things are possible with 
God. Besides, let it be borne in mind that this new birth, from 
above, of course, is not the werk of the soul born, nor of man, 
but of the Holy Spirit. (John i. 13.) Nor are faith and re- 
pentance prevenient conditions for obtaining the regeneration 
of the Holy Ghost; but rather, saving faith and repentance 
unto life are the results, the functions, so to speak, of spiritual 
life in the new-born soul. It is true that in the case of adult 
persons a process of awakening and of conviction usually pre- 
cedes the new birth; and for this the means of grace must be 
diligently improved. But in the case of infants this is alto 
gether impracticable and unnecessary. Their active powers 
are as yet immature. They have as yet no personal sins to 
be convicted of, and no developed actual opposition to God's 
truth and grace to be overcome. They seem to be already 
prepared for the spiritual birth, the infant baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, which is so indispensable for them, and for every human 
being, for admittance into the kingdom of God. But have we 
not on record some well authenticated instances of persons 
regenerated in infancy? The prophet Samucl, from early 
childhood, “ grew in favor both with God and man,” and evi- 
dently had been born of the Spirit, in answer, doubtless, to 
his mother’s prayers and vows at and before his birth. (1. Sam. 
ii. 21.) The prophet Jeremiah “ was sanctified from the womb, 
and ordained to be a prophet of the Lord,” — sanctified, and 
thereby qualified to be a prophet. (Jer. i. 15.) John the 
Baptist “was filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb.” (Luke i. 15.) Indeed, all cases of piety in early 
childhood betoken the spiritual birth experienced in infancy; 
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for without the baptism of the Spirit there can be no piety in 
any one. And have we no reason to hope and believe that 


“ Millions of infant souls 
Compose the family above ” ? 


Indeed, infant baptism by the gracious Spirit of God is the only 
ground of faith and hope we can have of the salvation of our 
little ones dying in infancy. Who will dare to gainsay this 
faith and hope, and set limits to the wisdom and power, the 
grace and love of God towards them? And is it so, can it be 
so, that our helpless little ones must grow up in sin and im- 


penitence before they can be saved by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost ? 

Moreover, even if our little ones should survive the period of 
infaney, and enter upon the trials and perils of mature life in 
this wicked world, is it not infinitely desirable that they should 
begin their probationary course as regenerate children of God, 
having their young souls imbued with divine grace, and their 


bodies made temples of the Holy Ghost dwelling in them? If 
our children were all born and baptized by the Spirit in infancy, 
and all grew up as lambs of the Saviour’s flock, disciples of the 
meek and lowly One, in their childhood and youth, what living, 
active men in Christ Jesus they would make! What bright 
and burning lights in the church, and what gems in the 
Redeemer’s crown of joy and glory on earth and in heaven! 
When all should be thus taught of God from childhood up, the 
earth would soon he filled with the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters fill the sea. How, otherwise, can this ever be ? 

But here we must not omit noticing the declaration of Jesus 
to his over-officious disciples, who would have hindered little 
infants from being brought to him for his blessing, “ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven;” or, as otherwise justly rendered, 
“The kingdom of heaven belongeth to such.” The blessings 
which he bestows in his kingdom on earth belongeth to sueh— 
to infants brought to Him in the arms of parental love and 
faith. And what blessing can they have compared to the bap- 
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tism of the Spirit? What spiritual blessings, indeed, can they 
have without this first ? 

When the apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost, says to his 
hearers, “* Repent and be baptized. * * * For the promise is unto 
you and to your children, and to them that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call,” (Acts ii. 39,) he thereby 
establishes the blessed truth that under the gospel, as under 
the preceding dispensation, both parents and children, wherever 
the gospel call should go, are included in the same covenant of 
promises, the summary and chief of which is, “I will be a God 
to thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 

‘Or, if we should understand him to refer rather to the prom- 
ise of the outpouring of the Spirit on all classes, young and old, 
which he had just cited from the prophet Joel, and of which 
they had just seen a fulfilment, the testimony is substantially 
the same, and more emphatically expressed. That promise was 
both to them and their children ; and substantially it included, 
not only the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, as set forth by 
the prophet in the prophetic style, but also the common graces 
of the Spirit, and his regenerating grace specially, the pre- 
requisite of all others. 

The covenant made with Abraham is the covenant of God 
made with all true believers in Christ. (See Paul’s commentary 
on it, and on its seal, Coloss. ii. 1, Rom. ii. 2, 9, Rom. iv. and 
Gal. iii.) 

The temporal blessings promised to Abraham and to us are 
indeed different. They are various, suited to our several cir- 
cumstances and the special mission given to each to accomplish 
in this world. The mission of Abraham and his posterity was 
a grand, peculiar one; but the spiritual blessings are the same 
to all. 


The promised blessings of this, and of every covenant of God 
with man, are indeed conditioned on our faith in God, and 
fidelity in the duties of the covenant. It was so with Abraham 
(Gen. xviii. 19;) it is so now with all parents who seek cove- 
nant blessings for-their children. They must have and profess 
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faith in God as a covenant-keeping God, and parental fidelity in 
praying with and for their children, in governing their houses 
in the fear of God, and “ bringing up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.’ Thus, as God is true to 
his covenant promises, covenant blessings cannot fail of being 
realized by parents in and for their little ones; even when, as 
yet, the little ones can neither know, n. ask, nor seek for 
themselves. What a gracious God! and what gracious pro- 
vision made for us, even in the season of our helpless infancy ! 

Such, then, is infant baptism administered by the Spirit of 
God; by which our little ones, born of us in sin, may be brought 
into the family and kingdom of God. It is the true consecra- 
tion of the soul unto God, for thereby holiness unto the Lord 
is incipiently enstamped on it. And such baptism is the true 
initiation of spiritual and divine life in any soul, young or old. 

A briefer space will now suffice to discuss the remaining topic, 
Ritual Infant Baptism, as related to the spiritual baptism thus 
far discussed. 

That they are related to each other as type and ante-type, 
symbol and substance, is manifest from the language made use 
of in the scriptures in describing the spiritual baptism. This 
is often taken from the words used in describing the ritual, as 
“the washing of regeneration,” “ the sprinkling of clean water 
to cleanse from sin,” “the pouring of the Spirit upon us from 
on high,” &c. Ritual baptism in all cases has this spiritual 
import. 

But infant baptism with water is peculiarly instructive and 
impressive. It serves as a perpetual memento of the native 
depravity of fallen human nature, and of our consequent need, 
even in infancy, of the washing of regeneration, in order to be 
saved from original sin, and made meet for heaven. 

The ordinance, too, is a standing memorial in the Christian 
church of the saving agency of the Holy Spirit, even as the 
Holy Supper is the memorial of the Lord’s death till he come. 
And these are the two prime elements in the divine work of 
human redemption. 
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On the practical side of the ordinance, it is the seal and 
signature of the covenant of God with his people, in behalf, as 
well of their dear children as of themselves. Itis the Christian 
substitute for circumcision under the patriarchal dispensation, 
The latter was chosen and prescribed by the wisdom of God in 
an age of the world when idolatry, with its shameless immoral- 
ities, was spreading, and had already well nigh overspread the 
nations. And the peculiar form of the ancient covenant seal 
was doubtless chosen in order to be a discriminating mark 
between God’s chosen people and the world, given to its abomi- 
nable idolatries. It served to make uncircumcised heathen a 
term of abhorrence in Israel, and the circumcised Jew a 
reproach and scorn among the heathen, and so was a means of 
keeping up the wall of separation between Jews and Gentiles 
until the fulness of time should come. 

But infant baptism, the Christian seal of the covenant, has a 
form more simple, and significant of all purity of heart and 
life, and better adapted to the mission of Christianity in all 
climes, among all the nations, and to the end of all things. 

In regard to the mode of Christian baptism, it may be here 
remarked that affusion or sprinkling is not only the most simple 
and convenient mode of administering the rite—the only mode 
at all practicable in the case of sick and dying persons—but it 
is also the mode that is conformed to the language of scripture 
when describing the baptism of the Spirit, of which ritual bap- 
tism is the symbolical representation. Texts already cited con- 
firm this remark. Immersed into the Holy Spirit is an 
expression nowhere in the scriptures. 

Once more. Ritual infant baptism is the appointed means 
of grace for the covenant people of God, in order to seck and 
find the salvation of their infant offspring. The unfailing faith- 
fulness of God, and the faith and fidelity of his covenant people, 
are here, and all along, pre-supposed. 

“ But what good does a little water sprinkled on the forehead 
of a child, do to its soul?” The question betrays a thoughtless 
or sceptical turn of mind. Good? Just as much, and in the 
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same way that any baptism, or partaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
does good. The good comes through faith in God, and obedient 
fidelity in covenant duties by the parents. True faith can do 
wonders ; it obtains great blessings in God’s appointed ways. 
What blessing greater to the heart of Christian parents than the 
promised birth and baptism of the Spirit for their infant 
offspring? But it cannot be expected, if we neglect or refuse 
to set the seal of the covenant on theirinfant heads. Thus the 
covenant is broken, and the promised blessing is forfeited. 
How was this under the ancient dispensation? (See Gen. xvii. 
14.) Those who would repudiate the covenant of God, and fall 
back on “ uncovenanted mercies,” should here take warning, at 
least for themselves. 

True and unwavering faith and fidelity by the parents will 
assuredly secure the blessing, in God’s own, the best, time and 
way. And what can strengthen their faith, and promote an 
unwearied fidelity in parental duties, as the solemn baptismal 
transaction, and the remembrance of its solemn vows to bring 
up these children of the covenant in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord? 

The relation of baptized children to the church may be here 
briefly adverted to. As the native-born citizen, during his 
nonage, nevertheless belongs to the civil Commonwealth, so 
baptized children belong to the Commonwealth of Israel at 
large. As members of a Christian household which belongs to 
the local church of which the parents are members, they are 
the baptized children of that church, as yet in their minority. 
They should be sedulously watched over by the pastor as the 
lambs of his flock ; and, if left orphans, kindly cared for by the 
church in spiritual things, and in temporal, if need be. When 
prepared by maturity in years and Christian experience,— 
thereby giving evidence that they have been born of God,— 
they should unite in full communion with the church. 

Thus much briefly in regard to ritual infant baptism. In 
these days, even in many pedobaptist churches, the ordinance 
is too much neglected and disparaged compared with former 
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times. This is probably owing to various causes combined, as 
the decline of doctrinal knowledge, particularly in respect of 
original sin and the work of the Spirit in regeneration; the 
laxity of family religious discipline and government; and the 
influence of sectarian divisions and sectarian spirit in opposi- 
tion. And thus also the neglect of the ordinance reacts, and 
intensifies the causes of the neglect. Exegetical and historical 
arguments for infant baptism are well and good in their place 
and measure; but it is thought the habit of overlooking the 
spiritual import and relations of the ordinance, has had, and 
yet has, the most wide-spread and deleterious influence to 
produce the neglect we deplore. 





ARTICLE IY. 
GAZA AND JERUSALEM. 


Tue best way of approaching Jerusalem and the Holy Land 
is from Mount Sinai and the Arabian desert, on the south. 
This opens the historical wonders of the country most sugges- 
tively to the traveller, and by contrast enhances the pleasure of 
every agrecable prospect on arriving there. Besides, it is some- 
thing to become acquainted with the method of instruction and 
the rigid discipline of the emigrant nation first selected to re- 
ceive divine truth, fight its battles and give it foothold on earth 
for all coming time. By this way, moreover, typically, we 
journey to the land of promise and glory above. 

Many travellers turn back from Cairo and take steamer from 
Alexandria to Jaffa or Beyrout. This saves time and avoids 
fatigue ; but if instruction and enjoyment are the objects in 
view, I judge it a mistake, provided there be health and physi- 
cal stamina. To spend a month among the Bedawin, in jour- 
neying through the desert, opens to the traveller from the West 
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an entirely new phase of humanity, and the excursion, success- 
fully accomplished, will remain a joy forever. A million years 
hence, doubtless, one will find it delightful to have followed the 
Israelites, and worshipped on Sinai, as well as to have adored 
at Calvary, in whatever bright sphere he may then be, to enjoy 
the reminiscence. 

When “the desert of wandering” projected us on the sea- 
coast at Gaza we were nearly spent. I could not wonder that 
the Israelites, who came out of Egypt, were worn out and fin- 
ished, with their forty years’ tramp. Obstinate as they were, 
nothing but Almighty Power could have kept the nation alive. 
We saw numerous places of sublime desolation, where, in the 
passing away of the people, Moses might have composed the 
majestic ninetieth Psalm. At many a point the cternities 
seemed to encompass us, even more fully than on the limitless 
ocean, flowing in and occupying the soul. Man was less than 
nothing ; God was all and in all. Yet we were exceedingly 
glad to land on the emerald earth again, and enter the fields 
of Palestine, so that once more the beauty of the Lord our God 
might be upon us. 

Gaza is one of the five royal cities of ancient Philistia, and 
one of the oldest of the world; ranking, in this respect, with 
Damascus, Sidon and Hebron. It is situated about three miles 
from the sea, with a belt of drifting sand between, borne on by 
the south-western winds. Its inhabitants are said to number 
about fifteen thousand; two or three hundred of whom are 
Christians, and the rest Mohammedans. In approaching it the 
one overshadowing association is that of Samson, the grotesque 
and unfortunate hero, who ended his days there; although, 
nearly cight hundred years later, no less a personage than 
Alexander the Great, in the siege of the city, came near closing 
his life there also. 

Soon after arriving, we were eager to ascend the hill whither 
Samson, so unexpectedly to the citizens, carried the gates of 
their city. Accompanied by a good-natured, noisy throng of 
Philistines, who seemed to have nothing else on hand, we passed 
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from the suburb of our encampment through a series of gar- 
dens, parted off from each other and from the road by hedges 
of enormous cactus plants, rising far above our heads, until in 
about half an hour we reached the highest of several hills. 
This eminence was crowned with a wely, or tomb of a Moham- 
medan saint, and afforded a noble view of the whole surround- 
ing country. 

The straggling town lies before you like a collection of 
villages clustering around a central and more prominent part, 
the farther extremities hiding themselves in green orchards. 
Beyond appears the current of drifting sand, two miles in width, 
sweeping along with irresistible force, destroying every green 
thing in its course ; and then, the blue, sparkling Mediterranean, 
reaching to the farthest horizon. On the south is the pathway 
to Egypt, from time immemorial travelled by kings and armies. 
There, also, lie the pasture lands of Abraham and Isaac, from 
Gerah reaching off to Beersheba, where those patriarchs wan- 
dered with their flocks and herds, as the Bedawin do at this 
day. On the east and north-east stretches out a vast undulating 
plain, here and there variegated with green fields and olive 
groves, till the blue hills of Judea close the view. Gardens and 
groves of apricots, mulberry and palm trees abound on the 
north. It is the 25th of March, and the aspect at large is that 
of fertility and abundance. 

I was glad to stand on this hill and see where, in a benighted 
corner of Israel, the ancient hero, a host in himself, with not 
overclear conceptions of the truth, executed rude justice on 
the oppressors of his country; and in token of appreciation of 
his patriotism, and of the particular deed here consummated, 
I gave him a salute such as circumstances allowed, firing my 
six-shotted revolver rapidly in the air, to the immense astonish- 
ment of the Arab rabble around. The next day we went over 
the city at large, and, in the central part, viewed the great 
mosque, the government offices, and the houses of the chief 
citizens, built of stone and bearing marks of antiquity and 
neglect. The mosque is reputed to have once been a Christian 
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Church, dedicated to John the Baptist. It is a spacious stone 
structure, divided into nave and aisles by rows of Corinthian 
columns. ‘Taking off our shoes at the entrance, we were con- 
ducted over the various parts amidst the worship of the Moham- 
medan devotees. The city is built largely of dried mud, and 
at present has no gates or fortifications of any kind. The 
inhabitants, being in full sympathy with the Bedawin of the 
desert, are supposed not to need any. We looked into some of 
the manufactories of woollen and silk fabrics, where the proe- 
esses are wrought by hand, as at the time when Samson’s hair 
was woven by Delilah into one of the webs. We passed through 
the bazaars, and brought away specimens of the soap for which 
Gaza is famous. We went to the traditional spot, on the east 
side, from which Samson took away the city gates, bars and 
posts ; and also visited the Mukdém, erected by Muslems in his 
honor, and where they say he lies buried. Of the Temple of 
Dagon, the two supporting pillars of which he wrenched away, 
bringing down the structure and destroying thousands of his 
enemies with himself, no trace remains. In the edge of the 
evening there was a drill of Turkish infantry near our camps ; 
the men, stalwart and stern, looked as though they would 
fight, though on which side, in any given case, might be prob- 
lematical. At the close of the day we were favored at dinner 
with the company of a Scotch and an English gentleman, vol- 
untarily exiled here. They were attached at this point to the 
“Télégraphe Egyptien,” connecting Beyrout with Alexandria, 
and imparted to us much information respecting the country 
and its wretched government. This place is on the great 
caravan route to Egypt, and has a brisk trade, but no com- 
merce by sea, the old harbor having been entirely filled up by 
sand. I listened long that night to the deep roar of the Medi- 
terrancan, yet could distinguish in it no news from beyond the 
Ultima Thule and the stormy Atlantic ; but was glad to recog- 
nize the presence in all places of Him who controls the raging 
of the sea and protects even the sparrow in his swinging nest. 
Exchanging our camels for horses, we left Gaza the next 
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morning. Our route took us through the whole length of Philis- 

tia ; first, by a long avenue of olive trees, off upon broken plains, 
and along the course of wadies; and then among extensive 
fields of waving wheat and barley, from time to time bringing 
us upon scattered villages. The day was fine and the scenery 
delightful, except that it was melancholy to see the ravages 
wrought by the advancing sand. Gardens, orchards and green 
fields are yielding to the insatiate destroyer. We saw trees in 
full foliage, standing in the sand, in bowl-like cavities formed 
by the wind sweeping among their branches; others with 
trunk and lower branches buried, the branches above struggling 
with their doom; and others beneath mounds of sand, shooting 
forth a few green twigs above the surface, as if raising signals 
of distress. On the one side you behold gardens, cactus hedges, 
fig trees and olive groves, and on the other, sand heaps and a 
forming desert. 

Four hours brought us to Askelon, in the ancient gate of 
which we spread our mats to lunch. We climbed upon the 
walls of the royal city and surveyed the scene. A hilly ridge, 
coming down the sea-coast from the north, here parts from the 
shore, and making a sweep inward of perhaps a mile’s semi- 
diameter, returns again to the shore. On the area thus enclosed 
the city stood, extending to the sea, and the walls were built on 
the semi-circular ridge. The towers and walls are now much 
overthrown, large cemented masses being toppled over as if by 
earthquakes. Extensive portions, however, remain, with sea- 
shells abundantly imbedded in them. The city area has no in- 
habitants, but is parted off by cactus hedges and stone walls into 
gardens and orchards of figs, apricots, lemons, &c. The soil is 
rich, and melons, cucumbers and onions are raised abundantly. 
Granite pillars and marble ruins appear projecting from the 
soil and built into the walls, but no outlines of houses can be 
traced. Itis a scene of utter desolation. I walked from the 
gateway across to the sea, and saw the waves beating over 
fallen pillars strewed on the shore. The invading sand, too, 
has drifted over the walls on the south, and is advancing to 
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bury the ruins of the desolate city. Not long hence, they will 
have utterly disappeared. The words of prophecy, spoken 
twenty-five centuries ago, are fulfilled: “ Askelon shall not be 
inhabited.” “ Askelon shall be a desolation.” It was a 
sumptuous and magnificent city; but the rejoicings of the 
daughters of the Philistines in these streets, over the defeat of 
Israel, deplored by the royal bard, are no more. All are gone 
down to the grave, and the sea alone sings their perpetual 
requiem. Fifty years after the rest of Palestine had submitted 
to the arms of the Crusaders, the walls of this city bade them 
defiance, but it was at length taken. Yielding again to the 
arms of Saladin, it was retaken by the English Richard, Coeur de 
Lion, who raised the walls the traveller now surveys in ruins. 

Leaving Askelon and passing through beautiful fields with 
occasional advancing sand, three hours brought us to Ashdod, 
a village of mud houses, and before it a small lake. This also 
was one of the royal cities of the Philistines, and to it the Ark 
of the Lord was brought, after its capture at the battle of 
Aphek. We went into the village to the highest part, where 
the Temple of Dagon probably stood, and where that idol fell 
down repeatedly before the Ark. In the more ancient part of 
the town we visited a khan and a mosque in ruins. It was at 
this place, called by the Greeks Azotus, that Philip the evange- 
list was found, after the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch ; and 
from it, northward to Cexsarea, he published, over the plain of 
Sharon, the Gospel of Christ. 

Five hours’ hard riding the next day brought us past Ekron— 
from which the Ark was sent away with presents, in a new 
cart, hound to milch kine—to Ramleh. Before examining this 
place, we made an excursion to Lydda, nearly two miles dis- 
tant, now called Ludd. Here the apostle Peter healed Eneas, 
the paralytic of eight years. And to this place the messengers 
from Joppa, ten miles distant on the seaside, were sent for him 
on account of the death of the benevolent Dorcas. The town 
is situated in the midst of olive groves, but the houses are mis- 
erably poor and the streets narrow and filthy. It is the reputed 
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birthplace of St. George, the patron saint of Englishmen. He 
is said to have suffered martyrdom under Diocletian in the third 
century of the Christian era. His body is reported to have 
been brought back here and a church erected to his memory. 
The Church of St. George, the ruins of which are seen here 
to-day, are picturesque and interesting. Many suppose it to 
have been built by Coeur de Lion. A Turkish mosque occu- 
pies a part of the original foundations. Returning over the 
plain of Saron, we visited the famous White Tower of Ramleh. 
This is a square, Saracenic structure, of beautiful proportions, 
built of white stone. It stands alone, although near it are the 
remains of a large, quadrangular khan, built for the accommo- 
dation of caravans and travelling parties. Probably it was 
once connected with a mosque. <A narrow winding staircase, 
lighted by small windows with pointed arches, is carried to the 
top, at the height of one hundred and twenty feet, where it 
opens on a stone gallery extending around the tower. Here 
we obtain a most interesting view of the plain. The well-built 
modern town of three thousand inhabitants, with its gardens 
and groves, nestles immediately below. In broken ranges the 
hills of Judea stretch off on the east. A beautiful undulating 
expanse, variegated with clumps of trees,—the olive, the palm, 
the kharfib and the sycamore,—sweeps past on either side, 
reaching off on the north and south, almost without bound, 
and on the west lies the steel-blue sea. The villages are 
perched among the hills, for greater safety, on account of the 
Bedawin who frequent the plain. 

A rainy night followed, but in the morning, with skies toler- 
ably clear, we started from the sea-coast for Jerusalem. The 
journey occupied ten hours, nine of which were spent in the 
saddle. In crossing the wide plain, the first portion was fertile, 
the latter stony, the verdure however prevailing. After three 
hours we entered a defile between high, rocky hills, and as- 
cended a rough, breakneck road, for an hour or more, when we 
reached a green place under a grove of olive trees, where we 
lunched on the ground. An hour thus occupied we continued 
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the ascent of long, high hills of limestone formation, the edges 
of the strata but little inclined from the horizon, and coming 
everywhere to the surface, thus presenting a variegated aspect 
of alternate white and green. The hills do not exhibit the 
amphitheatre-like forms that characterize the approach to Mount 
Sinai, but interlock more fully with each other, and, although 
large and striking, are more promiscuously arranged. The 
road is far more wretched than that of Nukb Hawy, leading to 
Sinai; and, although it forms the main avenue of travel from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa, on the Mediterranean, it testifies to centu- 
ries of neglect. It is so bad as to be positively inconceivable 
to one unacquainted with it. 

The highest point of the mountain range having been reached, 
we came down a very long descent on foot, the Bedawin lead- 
ing the horses ; rode through the picturesque village of Kirjath- 
Jearim, visiting its forlorn church, and then passed in succes- 
sion over various hill-tops with rocky fields and valleys, ex- 
tending abroad, without discoverable limits, the horses hour 
after hour stumbling over the stony and wet soads; when in 
the midst of this, the walls of the Greek convent and Russian 
consulate were pointed out to us in advance, with certain tow- 
ers and domes ; and that we were told was Jerusalem. But it 
could not be ; it seemed quite impossible! Had not the Psalm- 
ist sung: “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth 
is Mount Zion on the sides of the north, the city of the great 
King?” Did not the lion-hearted Richard, when ce chival- 
rously advanced from his camp at Ajalon and ascended Mizpeh, 
the hill of the prophet Samuel, refuse even to let his eyes fall 
upon the sacred place, but burying his face in his armor, ex- 
claim: “ Ah, Lord, God! I pray that I may never see thy holy 
city, if I may not rescue it from the hands of thine enemies ?” 
And have not travellers, time out of mind, extolled the beau- 
ties of Christendom’s glorious shrine? Yet this is all. "Tis 
humiliating! Well nigh outrageous! As we continued to 
advance, the dark walls and battlements of the city appeared, 


and soon we approached the residence of the American consul. 
VOL. IX.—NO. LXVI. 12 
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With a companion I parted from my fellow travellers, hoping 


to get letters and tidings from dear friends after so long ab- 
sence ; but there were none. The banker at Beyrout afterwards 
told me, he had forgotten to forward them. The party had 
gone on with the dragoman to the Jaffa gate, on the west side of 
the city. My friend and I rode in by the Damascus gate on 
the north side, and through narrow, gloomy streets and squalid 
crowds came to the Damascus hotel, kept by Gustave Chiel. 
To me that night letters were of more worth than the entire 
Orient ; but if this were truly Jerusalem, the object of many 
aspirations was at last won. 

The next morning the sun shone broad into the room and 
awoke me. Leaping from the bed to the window | looked out 
on flat-roofed buildings everywhere around. The apartment, 
occupied by two companions and myself, was elevated high 
above the other houses, and the sun stood bright above a range 
of green hills opposite. Can that range be the Mount of Olives? 
That large dome, a little to the right, can it be the mosque of 
Omar, where Solomon’s Temple once stood? Does the brook 
of Cedron,—does the garden of Gethsemane lie between us 
and those hills? All objects and voices conspired to answer 
yes. Then we are in Jerusalem, whatever the skepticism of 
last night. This is indeed the city of the great King. Well, 
this room looks as though it was built in the year one,—arched 
windows, arched ceiling, floor, walls, everything of stone. I 
went out of the door into an inclosure, open to the skies, with 
parapet and floor of stone. I passed down a flight of stone 
steps to galleries below, also open to the skies, and communi- 
cating with apartments in the rear. In one of these I found 
several companions of travel with the Jaffa road as yet but im- 
perfectly removed from their constitutions. I passed down 
another flight of stone steps into a court, paved with solid 
stone, with chambers adjacent, and numerous Arabs, dragomans 
and attendants, of varied hues, in groups around. Still another 
flight of steps led down to the street. How antique and primi- 
tive all appears! When could this establishment have been 
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built ? Not by the workmen under Bezaleel and Aholiab, be- 
cause they must have fallen in the wilderness, and for other 
reasons. ‘The masons of King Solomon or of King Herod could 
not have built it, for there are no bevelled edges to the stones, 
and there was a general levelling in this quarter, in the time 
of the Emperor Titus. The reputed ancestors of the “ Free 
and accepted Masons” of our day, such as the Knights of St. 
John and the Knights Templars, famous here in the times of 
the Crusaders, were probably more expert with the sword than 
with the trowel, so that while the Hotel de Damas is inexplica- 
ble to me, as to origin and era, it is at least interesting as a 
specimen of an outre and oriental hostelrie. During eight 
days spent in the city and environs we found it moreover 
entirely comfortable. . 

The first point in our programme now was to obtain a correct 
impression of the general situation and individual features of 
the city. This occupied two days. We began by taking a walk 
on the north part of the city wall, with history in mind, and 
chart in hand, and found it exceedingly interesting. Proceed- 
ing to the Jaffa gate, with an Arab guide, speaking French, 
we mounted, and walked along, past the Greek and Coptic con- 
vents, to the north-western angle of the city, where, from the 
battlements, a fine view is presented. Proceeding thence past 
the Latin convent, we went on to the Damascus gate, and thence 
onward to the north-eastern corner of the city. From this 
point, in the rear of the Turkish quarter, we followed the wall, 
built on the brow of the hill overlooking the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, down as far as the gate of St. Stephen. This presented a 
distinct view of the city within, the prominences of Bezctha, 
Moriah, Akra and Zion, and also gave some idea of the confor- 
mation of the hills, valleys and fields beyond. We then pro- 
ceeded to the Mount of Olives, overlooking the city on the east. 
Issuing from the gate of St. Stephen, we went down into the 
valley of Cedron, and crossing over, near the garden of Geth- 
semane, so sacred from the retirement there of our Lord, we 
ascended to the topmost ridge of the Mount. The central part 
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is occupied by a little village, elevated a hundred and seventy- 
five feet above Jerusalem. We ascended a tower erected there, 
and found spread out before us a magnificent realm, with features 
and associations of sovereign power. Moses himself, from the top 
of Pisgah, did not look upon a landscape of greater attraction. 
That indeed was gilded with brighter hues of anticipation and 
hope ; for large promises, real to his faith, were to be fulfilled 
on the territory he viewed; but ¢his, to the thoughtful and in- 
telligent pilgrim, is associated with names, achievements and 
powers dear to individual hearts, and, at the same time, accom- 
plishing the progress of humanity, from the era of Abraham 
down to the present. How suggestive every object here! 
Those eastern mountains, standing like a wall, on the far-off 
Horizon, in blue and purple, rise from the lands of Moab, the 
Ammonites and Gilead. Pisgah is numbered among them; no 
man knows where. In the deep valley, at their hither base, the 
river Jordan flows, from the Lake of Gennesaret to the Dead 
Sea. A small portion of the stream you can discover within its 
willowy banks; and that is the Crystal Sea glittering before 
you. From their borders the “ Wilderness of Judea” extends 
to the foot of the mountain on which you stand, broken and 
desolate as when King Saul hunted David there like a partridge 
in the mountains. And on the slope directly before you are the 
ruins of Bethany—the town of Mary and Martha, and the home 
of Jesus. 

Turning towards the west, we notice that the range on which 
we stand winds around to the north and west until it rises into 
the eminence of Mount Scopus. At the foot below is the valley 
of Jehoshaphat; on the hill opposite, the city is directly before 
you, fallen indeed from its ancient splendor, yet still clothed 
with majesty and beauty. Every object and outline is distinct 
in the clear air. The walls and battlements are picturesque. 
The large enclosure immediately in front, so green and shady 
with trees and fountains, is the Haram area; and the gorgeous 
structures are the mosques of Omar and El-Aksa, the former 
occupying the site of Ornan’s threshing-floor and the Temple of 
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Solomon, the latter once a Christian church. Beyond this area 
and the Tyropeean Valley, now much filled up, you see Mount 
Zion, the city of David, and the place where probably he lies 
buried. For more than a thousand years this was the dwelling- 
place of the kings of Israel. The valley of Hinnom sweeps 
around it, on the west and south, entering the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat below the city. The Tower of David, with its massive 
walls, rises from its northern extremity, near the Jaffa gate. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and many other structures, 
send up their domes and minarets in the various parts of the 
city. Beyond the gray hills reach away, in irregular and con- 
fused outline, to the western horizon. 

Filled and oppressed with the numerous objects and associa- 
tions, we descended and returned by the pathway so often trod 
by our Lord, morning and evening, in his walks from Bethany 
to the Temple. 

The next day was the Sabbath. And never was a day of rest 
more delightful. We went up to Mount Zion in the morning, 
and worshipped in the English church ; and, after a walk to the 
pool of Siloam and to the Mount of Olives, I returned, and in 
my room read the entire gospel by St. Luke. While thus occu- 
pied, the Mount of Olives, opposite my window, was illumined 
by the sunset. The rosy light gradually crept up the slope, 
and, seeming to linger for a moment, disappeared from the top 
of the hill, from whose side our Lord arose to heaven; but it 
left the sky all around tinged with a beautiful glow of purple 
and rose color, shading into the cerulean above. I had visited 
a place on the Mount from which it was said He arose. There 
isa dreary-looking structure, with a stone in the centre, bear- 
ing an impression said to have been made by his foot when he 
stepped off from the earth. My symbol of Christ’s ascension I 
shall take from the beautiful sunset scene; the great Luminary 
irradiating the world in his departure, and opening the gates of 
glory in other and nobler realms. 
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ARTICLE V. 


IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION POLITICALLY 
SOLVED? 


THose are strange words which the Master used in his third 
circuit in Galilee: “Think not that Iam come to send peace 
on earth; 1 came not to send peace, but a sword.” This 
“ sword ”’ is two-edged ; and, in its fearfully growing activity of, 
late, it has cut backwards as well as forwards. History, poetry, 
art, the press, the forum, the pulpit, have vied with one another 
in honoring the blow by which it struck down, amid its wor- 
shippers, the giant wrong of our land and age, hoary with 
unnumbered years; but nothing has yet been said of the fatal 
wound it gave in its backward sweep and with its other edge, 
to another ancient and growing evil, threatening the glory and 
peace of this great Republic. No cry of pain has, indeed, been 
heard; but let us examine, and sce if a wound has not been 
given the Papacy. 

The Roman Catholic question has been assuming importance 
in the United States, not because the idea of the papacy is con- 
genial to a free people; not because Protestants are losing faith 
in the right of private judgment and are surrendering this blood- 
bought principle again into the hands of professed infallibility ; 
not because of the numbers holding the papal faith and worship ; 
not solely because immigration adds so rapidly to the influence 
of this foreign church among us; but chiefly because the vote 
of this church, wielded by its archbishops, and bishops, and 
priests, and given unitedly, as that of one man, seemed sure, 
and on the very point of attaining a position where the balance 
of power between the political parties would be held by it, and, 
consequently, where a few men of papal ideas, and papal in- 
stincts, and papal training would, by appealing to that love of 
office bred in Americans, if not in all men, substantially control 
the destinies of this redeemed Republic. Painfully have we 
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already witnessed, in Congress assembled, what strange per- 
formances politicians have attempted, to catch, if possible, the 
Fenian vote. These, however, are but the earnest, the first 
fruits of what they would gladly and glibly have attempted in the 
future to win the whole vote of this political church, had not 
God, in his death-blow at slavery, struck also at this sore evil. 
The former blow he gave in war; the latter, in reconstruction. 
On the political teeter, or see-saw, the Roman Catholics were 
drawing nearer and nearer the middle point, where they could 
easily cast their whole weight upon either the right or left arm, 
and send cither party up or down, just as they might please. 
Hitherto this position of power, through the breaking up and 
re-forming of parties, has been less pronounced and dangerous 
than it bid fair to be in the future, when the political elements 
should again settle down into two opposing parties. Still the 
time, near at hand, when the Roman Catholic Church should 
hold the balance of power in the United States, was seen by 
politician, priest, and Pope alike. Indeed, as early in the war 
as the autumn of 1862, they thought that their opportunity had 
already come; and Pope, archbishop, and politician united in 
an adroit attempt to control the Government of the United 
States. Their suecess then would have been the ruin of the 


Federal Government, the triumph of secession, and the perpet- 


ual hondage of the negro. This infamous attempt, which we 
shall develop in the proper place, probably gave rise to the New 
York riots, and determined the whole subsequent course of the 
Democratic party. From the day it was made, the enemies of 
the Union counted on the Roman Catholic vote to aid them ; 
and they were never deceived by it. Thanks to a merciful God 
who overrules in all affairs, they did not yet possess the requisite 
strength to dictate to the Federal Government. And yet this 
nation escaped as by the skin of its tecth. The day, though 
not quite come, seemed just at the door of the east, when the 
destiny of this Protestant nation would be delivered into the 
hands of a few ambitious ecclesiastics inspired from the See of 
Rome. The New York legislature, quick to discern and feel 
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the influences shaping the future, has taught us in the green 
tree, what we might well have expected in the dry,—when both 
parties in every State of the land should begin to bid for the 
Roman Catholic vote—had not God graciously interposed again 
in behalf of liberty. This he did by raising up to the presi- 
dency a man who, by his obstinate perversity, drove this nation 
slowly and unwillingly into that righteous mode of reconstruc- 
tion which has either solved the Roman Catholic question in its 
political bearings, or at least postponed it for many years to 
come. 

This it does by introducing into our political dynamics a per- 


manent force, in the form of the negro vote, adequate to coun- 
terbalance the whole vote of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Congressional plan of reconstruction pushes, so to speak, the 


Romish Church from its coveted position near the middle, out 
upon one arm of the political teeter, and places on the other 
arm an equal, compensating weight; and not until this new 
obstacle shall be overcome, can the Roman Catholic Church 
hope to regain that balance of power which seemed but yester- 
day just within their outstretched grasp. 

Let us glance at the figures. In 1860, there were in the 
United States, according to the census, 4,441,730 slaves and 
free colored persons. In 1868, there were in the United States, 
according to their own estimate, which needs to be taken with 
a grain of allowance, “ 4,800,000 Roman Catholic population.”* 
Allowing for the difference of dates, for the accuracy of the one 
number, and the mere estimate of the other, we may fairly 
regard our colored brethren as equal in numbers to “ our 
Roman Catholic brethren,” and the vote of the one equal to 
that of the other. Thus, it is clearly shown, that, in the vote 
of the whole country, the Roman Catholics are offset and neu- 
tralized by the very people they hate so cordially. 

The mode of electing President and Vice-President, through 
the electoral college, lessens somewhat the value of a popular 
majority ; for it is well known that neither Buchanan nor Lin- 


* Parton's “Our Rom. Cath. Brethren.” “ Atlantic Monthly,” Vol. 21, p. 568. 
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coln, at either election, obtained, or would have obtained had 

all the States voted in 1864, a majority. Still, these changes 

do not destroy the argument, as is easily shown. In each of 
the formerly slave States, the colored voters are a majority of 
all, or else they hold the balance of power between the parties, 

so that their vote will determine the vote of all these States. 

Now these States have ninety-three votes in the electral college. 

Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, and probably New Hamp- 

shire, are so wedded to principles of liberty, and have been for 

so long time certain of large majorities against the party with 

which the Roman Catholiés have always affiliated, that the 

enfranchisement of their yet unenfranchized colored populations . 
would only make certainty doubly sure. These States cast 

seventy-seven electoral votes. Inthe remaining States, espec- 

ially in Indiana, Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania, the parties 

have been so evenly balanced, and the victory so uncertain, that 

these States have long been the great battle-fields of presidential 

contests. The introduction into the arena of a small but cer- 

tain force, may determine the vote of these States permanently. 

This determining force is found in the votes of our colored 

brethren.* When introduced these States will be made sure 

also in their opposition to the party of which the Roman Cath- 

olics have ever formed the most inflexible part. These States 

cast one hundred and thirty-one electoral votes. 

Now from this fair showing, it seems inevitable that the 
Republican party, reinforced in all the States by the vote of our 
colored brethren, whom it has enfranchised, or is about to 
enfranchise, and protecting the ballot from frauds, as it will 
surely do, is, at the same time, delivered from the necessity 
and the disgrace of angling for the Roman Catholic vote, and 


* The census report shows that there was in 1860, a large colored population in many 
of these States. ‘This population has since been greatly increased by the events of the 
war. Then Indiana had 11,428 free colored persons; Ohio, 36,673; New York, 49,005; 
Pennsylvania, 56,849; New Jersey, 25,318; Delaware, 19,829; California, 4,086; Con- 
necticut, 8,627. 
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certain of almost the whole electoral vote of the country for 
many years to come. 

Some one may ask, “ Where is the Democratic party, so long 
in power?” Let the future answer “ where.” Perhaps Utah, 
from the bosom of the mountains, may respond, “ Its remnant 
is here.” This party boasts that, for about sixty years previous 
to the election of Abraham Lincoln, our divinely chosen Lib- 
erator, it controlled this Republic. Lincoln, when first elected, 
was in the minority by 956,849 votes throughout the country ; 
and in his second he would have been in the minority about 

37,000 votes, had the rebel States voted at all, and cast the 
vote they did in 1860. General Grant, in 1868, in spite of 
enormous frauds, obtained on the popular vote a majority of 
about 500,000. With such rapid strides has “the Christian 
party in polities,’ with which the Roman Catholics have never 
sympathized or labored, attained a popular majority in the 
land! This majority, already secured under the most adverse 
circumstances, augmented by the yet unenfranchised colored 
vote, and still further to be augmented under General Grant’s 
administration by national economy, national prudence, national 
honesty and national liberty—the influence of the whole national 
government, of all our domestic institutions, of society and 
labor in every part of our territory, all reconstructed and turned 
toward civil and religious liberty, toward political equality, and 
against the maxims and principles of slavery of every form— 
this majority, thus secured and augmented, will so increase in 
the future as to solve the Roman Catholic question forever, or 
to postpone its solution to the distant future. 

In this we assume that our colored brethren will vote with 
the party that emancipated and enfranchised them,—with the 
party of liberty, of progress, of the future; for all the great 
influences which control large bodies of men constrain them 
thus to vote. Thus voting, they completely counterbalance the 
whole Roman Catholic Church. 

With the foresight characteristic of that despotic Church, 
every means has been used to avert this disastrous solution. 
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It has ever voted against the negro; and, when the rebellion 
came, the Pope, as we shall by and by see, ordered his faithful 
subjects though citizens of the United States, to use their 
utmost endeavor to compel peace, when to do so was to con- 
strain the national government to surrender to slavery and 
rebellion. Failing in this endeavor, and unable to prevent, by 
united yotes and counselled frauds,* the righteous reconstruc- 
tion of the rebel States, they change about, and, from trying to 
keep the negro in perpetual slavery, they try to convert him to 
their faith, as the surest and quickest way of regaining their 
lost power. Unable to stem the tide, they turn about and seek 
to use it. Their Second Plenary Council, held in Baltimore, 
October 7-21, 1866, solemnly resolved to convert our colored 
brethren to Rome. They have gone about it with their wonted 
zeal. Great issues here and in Africa hang on the endeavor. 
It is stated 7 that last year more than one million of dollars was 
expended in this sole work ; that one /housand Sisters of Charity, 
supported by multitudes of priests, are establishing schools 
among the freedmen, teaching and preaching, distributing 
tracts, doing everything which may win the hearts of a people 
emancipated and enfranchised in spite of every Roman Catholic 


vote in the land. They are straining every activity ; they will 
stagger at no obstacles, scruple at no means, falter at no oppo- 
sition, faint at no hardships, allow no distinctions on account 
of color, and shrink from no condescensions. In the contest, 


* Previous to the October elections of 1858, the “ Catholic Universe,” their oldest and 
leading paper in the United States, boldly counselled perjury and fraud in the elections, 
telling the obedient subjects of that Church to vote early and late and all day, if possible, 
just as a soldier in battle, for such is its argument, does not shoot once at the fue and then 
run, but he shoots as often as he can. Aguin, it argues that if it is good to vote once, it 
is also good to vote many times; and so on, in defiance of law and decency. We can but 
regard this counsel as a promulgated papal indulgence for perjury at the polls ; as meaning, 
“ Good and faithful subjects of the Pope, we must carry the elections by fair or by foul 
means; our Church is involved in the issue; therefore, wherever necessary, vote all day 
long, as a soldier fights; and if you perjure yourselves often, quote our advice at the con- 
fessional, and it will be all right; for the end justifies the means.” 

The unparalleled frauds show how well this law-defying advice was followed. They 
were the desired and procured instrumentality of the Roman Catholic Church for retain- 
ing its political power. 

t “The American Missionary,” 1868, p. 275. 
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they strike in secret; we, openly ; they, as one man; we, as a 
multitude ; they, as moved by one impulse, by one mind ; we, 
as separate, sometimes conflicting organizations. They are a 
wily antagonist, relentless both in purpose and in endeavor, and 
ready to raise war and every evil in order to recover their lost 
political power in this growing Republic. Will they succeed ? 
Will they cause the emancipated to turn and rend the religion 
and the party that delivered them from bondage? Will God 
allow those, for whose liberty he exacted so much blood and 
treasure, to be enthralled again to masters more exacting than 
slave-drivers,—even to the enemies of pure religion and re- 
ligious and civil liberty throughout the whole earth? If so, 
would it not have been better for his glory, if their former 
servitude had never elicited the sympathy and votes of this 
Christian people? No; it cannot be; for, on the question of 
the conversion to the papacy, or of the continuance in the 
Protestant faith, of our colored brethren, the religious and 
political future of America and Africa turns as on a pivot. Our 
past has gathered more and more about the status of this people, 
civilly and politically, till our destiny hung upon theirs ; if we 
mistake not, our future, and Africa’s, too, now turns on what 
their spiritual status is to be. Who can tell whether they will 
go over to Rome, or stay with us? As our whole argument 
rests here, it is necessary to show why our colored brethren 
will not turn Roman Catholics. They will not go to Rome, 
because :— 

1. The Pope opposed their emancipation. That was a most 
fallible thing which the infallible Head of an infallible Church 
did on October 18th, 1862, and repeated on December 3d, 1863. 
Even his erring fellow sovereigns were wiser than he; for, on 
the former day, he sealed and sent to the archbishop of New 
York, a letter, before alluded to, in which he orders: “ Neither 
omit to admonish and exhort the people and their supreme 
rulers, even in our name, that, with conciliated minds, they 
would embrace peace. * * * We wish you * * * to be in- 
formed that we write in a similar manner this very day to 
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our venerable brother, John Mury, archbishop of New Orleans, 
that counselling and conferring with you, he would direct all 
his thoughts and care most earnestly to accomplish the same 
object.” After ordering these magnates to “apply all your 
study and exertion,” to “ take every pains,” “ to admonish and 
exhort,” he adds, “ We have no hesitation * * * Wut that 
* * * you would abundantly satisfy these our wishes, and 
by your wise and prudent efforts bring the matter of such mo- 
ment to a happy termination.” This from Rome, at the very 
time when Protestant churches north were staying up the hands 
of the Federal Government against rebels in arms, menacing 
its very capital! True, there was nothing openly hostile in the 
letter ; and, was it not Christian to persuade to peace? It was 
indeed an attempt at peace ; yes, to compel peace by the clamors 
and votes of Roman Catholics under orders from Rome, when 
peace meant the perpetuity and nationalization of slavery, and 
the right of secession, or else the recognized independence of 
the Southern Confederacy, a peace from which our colored 
brethren could derive no benefit whatever. The pernicious in- 
fluence and disloyal tendency of the letter were not at first 
apparent ; but eleven months showed so clearly its sole tendency 
to embarrass and paralyze the Federal.Government,* that Jef- 
ferson Davis, September 22d, 1863, officially thanked the Pope 


for it, saying, “1 feel it my duty to express personally, and in 
the name of the Confederate States, our gratitude for such sen- 
timents of Christian good-feeling and love.” He then assured 


* We all well remember how impossible it was, after this letter of the Pope had time 
to reach the people, to enlist Roman Catholics into the army. ‘They were under superior 
orders to stay at home and use every “exertion”? to compel peace, the chief of which 
was draft riots, and the election of peace Democrats. We all well remember, too, how 
Horatio Seymour, Governor of New York, instead of reading the riot act to one of these 
murderous mobs, told it that he had sent to Washington to have the draft stopped. 
Neither can we forget that Archbishop Hughes placarded the streets of New York city, 
still held by the rioters, addressing an invitation “ To the men of New York,” for so the 
placard opened, “ who are now called in many of the papers rioters,’ to come on the mor- 
row to his house to hear an address from him; in which he, in his own name, assured the 
mob that they should “ not be disturbed by any exhibition of municipal or military pres- 
ence.” The secret of the strange harmony of action and feeling between the Governor 
and the archbishop, is to be found in the letter of the Pope, which was beginning to 
shape the whole opposition to the war. See Ann. Cyclo., 1863, pp. 811-818. 
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the Pope that “the (i. e. his) people * * * is desirous now, 
as it has always been, to see the end of this impious war.” 
We well know what “happy termination” of the war Davis, 
Lee, and the Southern people desired ; and when the Pope had 
volunteered to secure it for them, by the “ exertion” and votes 
of his obedient subjects in the North, a letter of thanks was 
indeed a cheap return. 

















We put ne unwarrantable construction upon, nor force a for- 
eign intention into this letter of the Pope; for his subsequent 
action confirms all we have said or implied. On the receipt of 
the letter of thanks from the head, and in the name of the 
Southern Confederacy, the Pope hastened to take the final step 
in opposition, alike to the Federal Government, and the extine- 
tion of slavery which it had decreed. He officially recognized, 
December 3d, 1863, alone of all the rulers of the earth, the 
Southern Confederacy, as a separate and independent nation. 
































He addressed the head of this would-be government, reared on 
the corner-stone of slavery, as, “ Illustrious and Honorable 
President,” and twice repeated the title in the body of the letter, 
saying, “It is particularly agreeable to us to see that you, illus- 
trious and honorable President, and your people, are animated 
with the same desires of peace and tranquillity which we have 
in our letters ineuleated upon our venerable brothers. May it 
please God at the same time to make the other peoples of 
America and their rulers * * * listen to the inspirations 
of a calmer spirit, and adopt resolutely the part of peace.* 
Mark three things in this brief quotation: first, the Pope’s 
official recognition of Jefferson Davis as President of the Con- 






































federate States of America; secondly, the unity of his govern- 





ment, implied in the use of the words “ your people,” 





in con- 
trast with the assumed plurality of the Federal Government, 
involved in the expression, “ the other peoples of America and 
their rulers ””—were we already, in the view of the infallible 
Pope, broken into several separate fragments, that he should 
thus speak? thirdly, the whole responsibility and blame of the 




















* See these letters in full in Ann. Cyclo., 1863, pp. 819, 820. 
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rebellion are, by this unerring judge, adroitly shifted from the 
rebels who begun and carried it on, to the Federal Government 
which sought only its proper suppression. The whole influence 
of the Pope, and his authority too, was thus cast on the side of 
the Confederate States, and in favor of slavery perpetual for 
the negro. 

In these letters are found substantially the platform and prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party during the remainder of the war, 
and since its close. The head and front of their opposition, 
bitter and disloyal, sat on the throne of the seven-hilled city, 
and wore the triple crown. Hence there is a sad unity, well- 
nigh fatal to our country in its results, between these letters of 
the Pope and the platforms, speeches, and votes of the Demo- 
cratic party, during and since the war,—a unity so central and 
pervasive that Jefferson Davis wisely addressed his letter of 
gratitude and thanks to the Pope at Rome, and not to Tammany 
Hall, New York. 

These facts should be plainly and fully taught our colored 
brethren. They should early and late be made to know how 
deep and skilful was the attempt of the Pope to rivet everlast- 
ing chains upon their sore limbs. Their attention should be 
called both to the age and the tenderness of the love which 
priests and Sisters of Charity now lavish so profusely upon 
them. Are they too stupid to discern, and too ungrateful to 
heed their long-timed friends and deliverers? Let Protestants 
give them the light, and Roman Catholics cannot deceive them ; 
in darkness they may be deceived and lost. 

2. The Roman Catholics have voted steadily and almost unan- 
imously from the beginning against our colored brethren. All 
the time these were in bondage the Roman Catholics voted en 
masse to keep them there. Since they have been emancipated 


the Roman Catholics have voted almost unanimously to deny 
them civil rights and the ballot, and to reduce them again to 
bondage.* All this is matter of history. Now the action of 


* See in “ Putnam’s Monthly,” Nov., 1868, p. 619, how Johnson’s policy, which the 
Roman Catholics supported, would have restored slavery. 
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the Pope against the negro might possibly be excused as a 
slight stumble of infallibility ; but this constant and well-nigh 
unanimous action of his Church for forty years against them, 
and the more bitter, too, the more the interests of the colored 
people were involved, is an offence which can neither be explained 
away, nor forgotten, nor forgiven. Never have the Roman 
Catholics favored the anti-slavery and the Republican parties. 
Was there an archbishop, or a bishop, or a priest, or even a 
member, a paper or a magazine of theirs, that took up the early 
battle-cry, ““ No more slave States, and no more slave Territo- 
ries,” or proclaimed liberty to the enslaved? On the contrary, 
this Church has ever been, before and since the rebellion begun, 
the ready and willing and constant ally of the party of slavery, 
of rebellion, of disfranchisement, of opposition to all that has 
ever been done for the good of our colored brethren. These 
facts, when known to the colored people, will forever preclude 
their conversion to the faith of their life-long enemies. Is it 
not the duty of Protestants to make such things known unto 
them ¢ 

3. Our colored brethren love, above all others, the very book 
which is interdicted by the Romish Church. It is to read the 
Bible that they toil night after night at their lessons. They 
love this precious volume which cheered them in bondage, which 
set them at liberty, which tells them of Jesus Christ, and, not 
till they can read it with their own eyes, will they cease to study. 
The testimony of all is uniform here. Now with the Roman 
Catholics the Bible is an interdicted book. Popes and Councils 
have denied it to the people.* Only as a possible antidote to 
our pure version, will they consent to the circulation among the 
people of their corrupted version. They will not scruple, how- 
ever, in the face of the interdiction of Popes and Councils, to 
put into the hands of our colored brethren the Douay Bible, if 
necessary to counteract the influence of our own. Still that 


love of the Bible which now characterizes the colored people, is 


the very antipodes of the spirit which constitutes a true Roman 


* “ Romanism and a Free Bible,’ Bib. Sacra, vol. XVIL., p. 323. 
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Catholic. It separates the negro from the apostate church by a 
gulf which cannot be bridged. Bible readers, too, as a matter 
of history, even though the version be not the best, have invari- 
ably been turned by the plain truths of God’s word away from 
the superstitions and corruptions of the papacy. It is, indeed, 
this certain result that has made the revelation of Jesus Christ 
a sealed book, never to be opened by the good Roman Catholic. 

It is evident then, that, if the Roman Catholics do not give 
the Bible to our colored brethren, they can accomplish little in 
their conversion to Rome; and that, if they do give them the 
Bible, they place in the hands of these earnest students the very 
truths which will inevitably turn them, as they have all others 
in every land and age, who haye studied the word of God, away 
from the papacy. The word of God is the sword which cuts 
the papacy, however it is handled. 

4, These strong reasons are supplemented by the unwonted 
activities of all Protestant churches. 'These churches are already 
in the field. They come to our colored brethren as old benefac- 
tors, as their deliverers, as holding the same faith with them. 
They come to them with the open Bible, the charter of all their 
own liberties, and say : “ By this we set you free; from this we 
have drawn both the spirit and the weapons of freedom ; receive 
it as the charter of your liberties, the guide of your future. Be 
not deceived ; we pleaded and prayed and voted long years for 
your deliverance, and, when it came, we rejoiced at it; we put 
the ballot into your hands; and now we come in the love and 
tenderness of the past to educate and save you by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ. Others are with you, men with shaven 
heads, and white-robed and black-robed women ; they, and the 
church which they represent, have ever voted to enslave you, to 
deny you civil rights and the ballot; yea, the Pope, their infal- 
lible master, whom they obey, aided and recognized the cruel 
government founded on the corner-stone of your enslaved sweat 
and blood. Whom will you believe? Whom will you love ? 


Whom will you follow? those who in persecutions, in mobs, in 


war, in reconstruction, in all hardships and trials, stood man- 
VOL. IX.—NO. XLVI. 13 
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fully for your freedom and rights? or those who have ever 
opposed and voted against you, from the beginning even until 
now?” So long as humanity retains any of the lineaments of 
its noble origin, so long will our colored brethren, if made aware 
of these facts, and if treated as brethren, turn to the faith of 
their early, and late, and constant friends, in spite of the wiles 
of the Roman Church. 

5. Especially is this so, when we add to it the fact, that the 
idea of the papacy is fast losing its hold on the heart of man- 
kind. The Pope is defied in all the seats of his early and late 
power, in Austria, in Spain, in Italy, almost to the gates of the 
Eternal City. Humanity is protesting against a Church which 
denies the right of private judgment, and denounces religious 
liberty as “the insanity.”* No power lies in this stationary, 
because infallible Church, to resist this protest, or even to stay 
the tide of religious and civil liberty, which, starting in Protes- 
tant countries, is now sweeping in one vast wave of blessings 
over the entire civilized world. This spirit of liberty paralyzes 
the papacy as greatly as it invigorates Protestantism. Revenues 
fail, the heart of the system grows faint, the distant members 
grow numb, torpor pervades the whole body, for the papacy is 
dying, struck by the light of God’s Holy Word. If now a part, 
as the papal Church in the United States, begins to act for 
itself, it begins to be severed from its root and head at Rome, 
and to become independent; and this course, if long pursued, 
would inevitably lead to the breaking up of the one visible 
Church, the boast and idol of all Roman Catholics, into national 
or smaller fragments, each, like the parts of some exploded 
planet, finding its own orbit and independent life. The waning 
power of the papacy in Europe must react on America, and 
lessen its chances of carrying our colored brethren over to Rome 
against the spirit and tendencies of the age. 

6. The truth of God is an obstacle which Roman Catholics 
cannot overcome. What great things the plain truth earnestly 
told can accomplish, we have lately seen. The combinations 


* The Pope's Encyclical of Dec. 8th, 1864, Ann. Cyle. 1864, p. 702. 
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in the interest of slavery were manifold, strong, vast, appar- 
ently insuperable ; but the truth of God won an ever-memora- 
ble victory in the face of them. “ Greater is he that is in us 
than he that is in the world.” Go with the simple truth of 
God to our colored brethren, and, with diligence in teaching 
and preaching it, with no discriminations on account of color, 
with gentleness, with the bold and judicious use of every means 
and motive abundantly furnished us, and with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to give the increase, they will certainly be kept 
from apostatizing to a false faith and worship ; and not only so, 
but they will be made chosen vessels of the Lord for carrying 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to their own benighted land. Thus 
they will unfold the mystery of that providence by which they 
were permitted to be brought from Africa into bondage among 
us; by which, in the fulness of time, they were emancipated 
and enfranchised ; and by which they, in the hour of their 
helplessness, were cast into the arms of the churches. 

These are the reasons why we believe that our colored breth- 
ren will become a permanent element in our politics, offsetting, 
in our State and national elections, the entire vote of that des- 
potic Church which is essentially hostile in idea and training 
to the liberties of this Republic.* It may be objected that this 
new political force will gradually be overcome by immigration. 
If so, the Roman Catholic question is simply postponed and 
not solved. Undoubtedly immigration will continue for years 
to come ; but there are political changes going on throughout 
Europe—the increasing liberties and influence of the people, 

* Parton, in his very entertaining papers in the “Atlantic,” 1868, on Our Roman Catholic 
Brethren, adopts, for he is too well informed to fall into, the common fallacy of quoting 
the statements of some unofficial, unauthoritative person respecting the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward liberty, progress and our free institutions, and of utterly 
ignoring the existence of such official, authoritative utterances on these very points of 
the Pope himself in his Encyclical, 1864, and in his Allocutions against religious and 
civil liberty in Italy and Austria, of recent date. When Father Hecker, on his own 
responsibility and in his own name, flatly contradicts, not only the whole history of the 
papacy, but also his Holiness, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, speaking in the name of and for 
the whole Romish Church, none but children can doubt which represents the true spirit 
of Romanism. Father Hecker is tolerated by his mother Church in this republic, but he 


would be silenced or imprisoned at Rome. ‘To call him in to speak for the papacy, is an 
outrage alike against logic, the Pope and the American people. 
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the disestablishment of the Irish Church and the increased 
demand for labor there—which indicate that emigration will 
soon cease, sooner than many of us imagine.* When this 
stream shall cease to flow in upon us, the influence of our 
common schools, books, papers, Bible and liberties will go on 
demoralizing the Roman Catholics and drawing them away 
from their Church into indifference and then into other com- 
munions, as in the past; and no exclusion of the Bible from 
our schools, no parish or parochial schools of their own, can 
prevent it. This point we have no time here to develop ; but, 
in our view, immigration will never be able to overcome this 
new Protestant and Republican clement which reconstruction 
has introduced into our polities. 

The influences which control large masses of men are, so far 
as our colored brethren are concerned, wholly on the side of 
the Republican party in politics and the Protestant faith in 
religion. This hard-used people will instinctively turn to their 
tried friends, politically and religiously. To turn from the 
party that gave them liberty and the ballot, and from the 
churches that, from the beginning, in large measure, labored 
and prayed and yoted for all they now possess, to the party 
that has given them nothing, of late years, but hatred and 
wrongs, and to a Church that has never labored and prayed 
and voted but to enslave and disfranchise them, is for our col- 
ored brethren to re-enact the base ingratitude of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness, yea, ingratitude in a far higher 
degree inexcusable ; for they have not the stubborn inclination 
toward the papacy and the Democratic party that the Israelites 
had toward idolatry. 

The Roman Catholic Church is provoking us unto good 
works ; let us not lament it; for the spiritual victory and the 
spiritual ingathering will the sooner come. As in the political 


* There is a very suggestive, and probably true, paragraph going the rounds of the 
papers, which is as follows:—* M. Thiers was discussing with a friend the recent English 
and French elections, when the latter said: ‘ For my part, I think we are all going down 
hill, every year more and more radical; I firmly believe that in fifty years all Europe 
will be republican.’ ‘ Fifty years!’ replied M. Thiers, ‘I only give twenty-five.’ ” 
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contest, the measures taken to strengthen, enlarge and perpet- 
uate the slavery of this people, became, through the increased 
vigilance of the haters of oppression and the guiding wisdom 
of God, the very weapons of their deliverance ; so also in the 
spiritual contest which still links our political welfare with the 
form of their faith, the thousand Sisters of Charity, the swarms 
of priests which co-operate with them, and their yearly million 
of dollars raised to aid them in Catholicizing our colored breth- 
ren, may become, by our stimulated activity and the blessing 
of God, the chosen means of gaining, for the truth and the 
nation, a speedy and final victory. So let us believe, while all 
Protestant churches, of every name, give all their endeavor to 
accomplish this work which God has laid so urgently upon them 
to do, and all will be well. 


13* 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Winer’s New Testament Grammar. Revised and Translated by 
Prof. J. Henry Tuayer. Published by Warren F. Draper, 
Andover, Mass. 

The full title-page is, A Grammar of the idiom of the New Tes- 
tament, prepared as a solid basis for the interpretation of the New 
Testament, by Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh edition, en- 
larged and improved, by Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann, professor of the- 
ology at the University of Gettingen. Revised and authorized 
translation. 

This very valuable work made its first appearance in 1822, and 
was revised by its author five times before his death. Before his 
death, however, he prepared many notes and corrections which 
have been embodied, in this seventh edition, by Dr. Liinemann. 
A translation of the first edition was made by Professors Stuart 
and Robinson in 1825, Professor Thayer now furnishes the fourth 
translation, greatly increasing its usefulness to students of the 
present day. 

The original object of the work was “to oppose the unbridled 
license with which the diction of the New Testament was then, 
and had long been, handled in commentaries and exegetical lec- 
tures.” For this purpose the work is nearly as much needed now 
as then; and it is admirably calculated to accomplish its object. 
Of course the work is valuable only to patient scholars who are 
prepared to go minutely into such subjects as Punctuation, Accent- 
uation, Conjunctions, Adverbs, The Prepositions, Defective Verbs, 
&c., &e. The workisrichinindexes. Besides the index of Princi- 
pal Subjects, we have the index of Greek Words and Forms and 
the index of Passages in the New Testament explained or cited. 
Professor Thayer and Mr. Draper should have the thanks of all 
the patient and reverent students of the letter of the Inspired 


Word. 


The Hebraist's Vade Mecum: a First Attempt at a Complete Ver- 
bal Index to the Contents of the Hebrew and Chaldee Serip- 
tures. Arranged according to grammar, the occurrences in full. 


London: Groombridge and Sons. 1867. 


This is a neat octavo volume of little more than six hundred 
pages, edited by G. V. Wigram, the editor of the Englishman’s 
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Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance. In the preface of the latter 
work is given an account of the manner in which the Vade Mecum 
was prepared ; and whoever reads the account will confidently ex- 
pect to find the work there described thorough and accurate. The 
expectation will not be disappointed. 

The Vade Mecum notes the passages in which the words occur 
only by chapter and verse. It will therefore sometimes be less 
convenient than those concordances which give the surrounding 
text. Yet this disadvantage is in itself not very serious, and is, on 
the whole, perhaps fully compensated for by the more convenient 
size of the book and by its superior accuracy, while multitudes 
whose means are too limited to allow their buying the larger works, 
will be glad to obtain this (at the low price of $5.40), knowing 
that it will practically answer every purpose for which a concor- 
dance is needed. 

We have compared this work with the concordances of Buxtorf 
and Fiirst in the ease of two words chosen at random (D2) and (MED), 
and find six instances of omission or error in each of the latter, 
which are corrected in the Vade Mecum. We doubt not that a 
more extended investigation would reveal a proportional superiority 
in any similar case. Besides this advantage, however, the Vade 
Mecum gives what we do not find in the larger works at all, a full 
list of the proper names, with the passages in which they occur, 
and furthermore all the particles (except the conjunction 4), the 
absence of which in the concordances is often a serious incon- 
venience. 

We therefore take pleasure in recommending this work to all 
students of the Hebrew Scriptures. It can be had of John Boyd, 
the agent for this country, 1193 Broadway, New York. 


Faith Working by Love ; or The Cross and The Crown, as Exem- 
plified in the life of Fidelia Fiske. By D. 8. Fiske. Boston: 
Congregational Sabbath School and Publishing Society, 13 Corn- 
hill. pp. 416. 

Miss Fiske was one of the noblest of women and one of the best 
of missionaries. She spent the first twenty years of her life in 
Shelburne, Franklin Co., Mass. She was born May 1, 1816, and 
died in Shelburne in 1864. Her education was finished at Mount 
Holyoke, where she taught for a time in intimate relations with the 
saintly Miss Lyon. She sailed for Persia in 1843, and returned to 
America in 1858. Her missionary influence both in Persia and in 
this country was of the highest order, and will bear fruit for many 
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years tocome. We have been told by her acquaintances in New- 
buryport that her conversation was remarkably engaging and her 
countenance at such times unaccountably spiritual and fascinating. 
Dr. Rufus Anderson said of her, “ In the structure and working of 
her whole nature, she seemed to me the nearest approach I ever 
saw, in man or woman, to my ideal of our blessed Saviour, as he 
appeared on the earth.” Dr. Fiske has done his work with his usual 
candor, good taste and clearness and purity of style; and thus 
made a book of great permanent value and of the highest Christian 
interest. The volume is composed largely of her letters written 
both in this country and in Persia, and they give the best views of 
her inner and outer life, and of her missionary work. They are 
just such letters as should be read in all our homes and Sabbath 
schools, and just such, too, as will be read eagerly. Mr. Sargent 
has brought out the work in admirable style, such as will soon put 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School and Publishing Society in the 
front rank of publication. 


Twelve Years with the Children ; or, Mottoes and Echoes in Morals 
and Mission Work. By W. Warren. Published by Hoyt & 
Fogg, Portland. pp. 325. 1869. 

Rev. W. Warren is the well-known agent of the American 
Board ; and a wiser, more genial and lively man for the prepara- 
tion of such a book it would be hard to find. This is the way he 
writes :— 

“* Make your book a novel,’ says one; ‘ put it in the story form; have a 
nice plot in it!’ Not a bit of it, little readers. No story, as such; no ro- 
mance nor fiction for you; but true stories, enough of them! * * * 

“The mottoes of the book, and their echoes ;—the mission work and its 
fruit, are the threads of my argument ;—they are the warp of the book ; and 
all sorts of good things and curious,—will be the filling.” 

Then follow stories, beautifully applied and improved, about 
crossing the river, the wrong car, the launch, the gold dollar, the 
dialogue, the wild children, the heathen girl, the mice, how a boy 
got his money, &c., &c. The mottoes which these stories illustrate 
are, Begin right; Do your best ; Do as you would be done by; Do 
as you will wish you had done when you come to dic. What 
parent does not wish to have his children interested and established 
in these great principles ? 


The Hand of Jesus. 


With this charming title, a beautiful little volume of poetic selec- 
tions, by Rey. J. Chaplin, D. D., has been published by Andrew 
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F. Graves, 20 Cornhill, Boston. The paper is tinted and gold- 
edged, and the binding is red, while the selections are if possible 
still more beautiful than the type, paper and binding. Mr. Graves 
seems to delight in publishing the most spiritual of books, and 
merits the patronage of all Christians as well as those of his own 
denomination. Here are a few lines, showing the spirit and style 
of the volume before us — 
“ The bride eyes not her garments, 

But her dear bridegroom's face ; 

I will not gaze at glory, 

But on my King of Grace ;— 

Not at the crown he giveth, 

But on his pierced hand ; 

The Lamb is all the glory 

Of Immanuel’s land.” 


Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson, Poct Laureate. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. pp. 443. 1868. 


This “People’s Edition” of the complete works of the great 
modern English bard is, on the whole, the best edition that has 
appeared. It is best for the eyes, the taste, the parlor table and 
the library. It is in Ticknor & Fields’ superb style, of fair, large 
type, on tinted paper, with wide margin, in maroon binding. As 
Tennyson’s verses are sure to be read in every American home, we 
are glad of such a beautiful setting for the sweet pictures at so 
moderate a cost. If there are yet any persons whose appetite for 
the volume needs to be whetted by a taste or two, here they are. 


“T chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


“T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


“ And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


“ Forever and forever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while ti'l you and Effie come— 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Cuvren axnp Parisu Recutations. We are strongly in favor 
of the “ounce of prevention” and “ the stitch in time,” as applied 
to the management of ecclesiastical affairs. A few wise and sim- 
ple rules, firmly adhered to, would save many a society from mis- 
understandings, bitter contests and disastrous divisions. The 
necessary relations between the spiritual and pecuniary interests of 
a parish are always delicate, and ignorance or carelessness in regard 
to them are often the chief hindrances to prosperity. Who should 
take the initiative in “calling” a pastor? Who should have charge 
of temporary supplies of the pulpit? Who shall decide on the 
price of such temporary supplies? Tow shall deeds of pews be 
given without endangering the proper management and aims of the 
society? These are questions that very often begin to be asked 
when it is too late. We have known of so many perplexities and 
troubles on these subjects that we offer our readers the following 
part of the plan of organization of the Berkeley Street Church and 
Society, Boston :— 


“ Whenever the Berkeley Street Church and Socicty shall be destitute of 
a settled Pastor, and a new one is to be obtained, a Joint Committee of the 
Church and Society, consisting of Seven persons,—of whom four shall be 
chosen by the Church, and three by the Pew Proprictors,—shall supply the 
pulpit, and take all necessary measures to that end; and also the Church 
shall have the right, in all cases, to select a Pastor, or colleague Pastor when 
it may be deemed expedient by the Church and Society to have a colleague, 
to be proposed to the Pew Proprietors for their concurrence ; and, if they 
shall concur with the Church in such selection, a call shall be given by the 
Church and Pew Proprietors jointly to the person selected. But, if the Pew 
Proprietors do not so concur in the selection, the Church shall select again, 
and so on, from time to time, until the Church and Pew Proprietors shall be 
agreed in a choice ; and, when so agreed, a call shall be given to the person 
so selected, by the Church and Pew Proprietors, in the manner above stated 
that is, jointly. ‘The amount of salary to be paid to the Pastor shall be fixed 
by the Pew Proprietors. Temporary supplies of the pulpit, during the 
absence or sickness of the Pastor, shall be provided by the Pastor and Dea- 
cons of the Church; and the bills of expenses necessarily incurred for that 
purpose shall be submitted to the Prudential Committee, and, when approved 
by them, shall be paid by the Treasurer. 

“ By the word ‘ Church,’ hereinbefore used, is meant male members of the 
Church, of the age of twenty-one years and upwards. 
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“ No alteration shall be made to this Plan of Organization, unless the same 
shall be agreed to by two-thirds of the Pew Proprietors present at a special 
meeting regularly notified.” 


The following conditions are put into the deeds for pews :— 


“ Provided always, and these presents are upon the following conditions ; 
viz.: that if the said A. B., or his representatives or assigns, shall fail to pay 
all or any part of the assessments, taxes or other legal charges, which the said 
Society shall from time to time (conformably to the laws and regulations 
thereof) impose upon said Pew, for the space of six months after any such 
assessment, tax or charge shall have been imposed, and for the further space 
of sixty days after the Treasurer shall have left a written or printed notice 
in said Pew of the existence of such arrearage; or if the said A. B., or his 
representatives or assigns, shall claim, or attempt to exercise, any rights or 
privileges inconsistent with, or in violation of, the limitations or restrictions 
imposed upon the Pew Proprietors in and by said plan of organization,— 
then, and in every such case, the grant and conveyance made by these pres- 
ents shall become null and void, and of no effect whatever; and the said 
Pew, and all the rights and privileges appurtenant thereto, shall thereupon 
immediately revest in said Society. And the said Society will, in every such 
case, cause said Pew to be sold at public sale ; and after deducting from the 
proceeds of such sale the amount of the charges and expenses attending the 
same, and all sums which may remain due for arrearages of taxes or other 
legal charges on said Pew, will pay over the surplus to the said A. B., or to 
his legal representatives or assigns, when the same shall be demanded.” 


Dr. Lorv’s Historica Lectures. One of the most profitable 
courses of lectures which it has been our good fortune to attend is 
now being delivered in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 12, M., by Rev. John Lord, D.D. They are known 
as the University course, twenty-five in number, on Dante, Colum- 
bus, Michael Angelo, Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, Thomas 
Cranmer, Henry 1V., Lord Bacon, Cardinal de Richelieu, Queen 
Elizabeth, Gustavus Adolphus, Galileo, Louis XIV., Oliver Crom- 
well, Pascal, George Fox, Bossuet, Madame de Maintenon, Wil- 
liam III., Rosseau, Mirabeau, Edmund Burke, Madame de Stael, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Daniel Webster. It is refreshing to hear, 
from so thorough a reader and so able an expounder, these various 
times and characters arrayed to the life and brought squarely to 
the tests of this discriminating Protestant age. Dr. Lord’s intense 
hatred of selfishness, bigotry and oppression, giving peculiar tone 
to his voice and animation to his manner, oftens wakes his audi- 
ence to a glow of enthusiasm. The lectures are attended by the 
most appreciative and best people of Boston and vicinity. Many 
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clergymen and their wives are there with representatives from sur- 
rounding seminaries and others pursuing courses of historical study 
and reading, filling all the seats in the large hall. We congratulate 
the eloquent lecturer on his brilliant success; and recommend all 
cities and large towns to secure for themselves the profit and pleas- 
ure of this admirable course. 

“Rounp AMONG THE FrREEDMEN.” In an article in the “ Chris- 
tian World” for February, with the above title, we find the start- 
ling statement that there are now from 170,000 to 200,000 colored 
children in the South taught by Catholic teachers. Were not the 
“ World” so careful in its utterances we should be disposed to take 
this with a good many grains of allowance. But we fear it is too 
true, and that there is ground for alarm and action. Of all the 
Northern societies which are carrying on schools in the South only 
one, (the American Missionary Association,) as we understand it, 
is there for a distinctly religious work. And that Association, we 
learn, has only some 40,000, all told, in its schools. It does not 
need a large knowledge of ratios to calculate where this is to end, 
if we do no more than we are now doing. One generation will 
settle the question, But have Protestantism and Republican insti- 
tutions nothing at stake in the issue now pending? We ought to 
energize our chosen instrumentality for this work, enabling it to 
offset Rome, dollar for dollar, man for man. What right have we 
to hope for success if we do less than that? We commend the 
article on the political aspects of the Romish question, in this num- 
ber, to the careful attention of our readers. It will both encourage 
and stimulate them. 


Nor Pror. sur Hoyx.—Perhaps an error from inadvertency in 
the last number of this Review ought to be corrected. The author 
of “Lectures on the English Language” is not “ Prof. George P. 
Marsh,” but the Hon. George P. Marsh, American Minister to the 
kingdom of Italy. After graduating at Dartmouth in 1820, he 
studied law in the office of his father, Hon. Charles Marsh, at 
Woodstock, Vt., amusing some of his leisure hours by reading the 
minor Greek poets. While in the practice of law at Burlington, he 
made himself one of the best living scholars in Danish and Ice- 
landic literature, as was publicly acknowledged by the learned at 
Copenhagen, After serving some years in Congress, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Constantinople, and then to Italy, where 
he now is. Rev. James Marsh, President and Professor in the 
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University of Vermont, at Burlington, was his cousin, as is Dr. 
Leonard Marsh, now Professor there. James and Leonard, broth- 
ers, were born in Hartford, Vt., about six miles from the birthplace 
of their cousin George. It is seldom that three such philologically 
eminent cousins are born so near each other, both in time and space. 


Romisu Tracrs.—Our attention has lately been called to a series 
of tracts issued by “ The Catholic Publication Society,” which seems 
to demand the careful notice of lovers of Protestant Christianity. 
These tracts are written in an interesting and popular style and are 
well calculated to work a great deal of harm. They are also pre- 
pared with particular reference to the religious condition of the 
United States. Adopting the air of “injured innocence,” they 
nevertheless move straight forward, in a very plausible manner, to 
the strongest points held by the Catholic church. Unfair in as- 
sumption and fallacious in argument, they misrepresent Protestants, 
and lead on the careless reader to the desired admission. 

They represent Protestants as saying that “it really matters not 
which religion a man embraces, or whether he embrace any, pro- 
vided he be a good moral man.” That “it is not necessary to sal- 
vation to belong to any particular religion or church.” That 
“Luther, Calvin and others erected a new Tower of Babel on the 
hitherto peaceful (?) and smiling plains of Christianity.” That “it 
matters not what a man believes, so he be a good man.” 

These determined efforts to win converts to Romanism are very 
pleasing to those who want to be Christians without any trouble. 
“Justification by faith” is of course scouted, and the inquirer told 
that he has only to believe that God loves him, and go and do some- 
thing. Here we learn “that nothing is a sin except what is delib- 
erately and wilfully wrong, and that though all sin is evil it is not 
every sin which breaks friendship with God, but only those of a 
deeper dye or graver character.” 

Having been baptized in infancy, “children are taught that they 
are as much members of the church of God as any one. There is 
nothing wanting to them if they are only disposed to be good ; that 
is the only change of heart they ever need.” 

These are but a few and by no means the boldest of their perver- 
sions and tacit misrepresentations. Should they not be thoroughly 
sifted and exposed ? 
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